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Competition for world trade is becoming so fierce that only the 
most skilful will survive. If you believe that Britain’s most vital 
industry should be left in the hands of the steel companies with 
all their experience please say so whenever you get the chance. 


It’s not your vote we ask for, 
it’s your voice 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES DIED. At Geneva, his suc- 
cessor made the West’s opening bid for a Berlin 
settlement, which Mr. Khrushchev, stumping 
Albania, said that the West didn’t really want, any- 
way. But Britain and the Soviet Union did a trade 
deal. 

* 


ON THE EVE of what was to have been Mr. 
Khrushchev’s deadline for agreement over Berlin, 
the West put forward its seven-point plan, and the 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva wisely decided to talk 
it over in private, after they had all got back from 
Mr. Dulles’s funeral. Meanwhile, Mr. Khrushchev, 
speechifying at Tirana, proposed that the Balkans 
should become ‘a peninsula of peace’—an area 
without rocket bases or atomic weapons, but 
pointed out that if Greece and Italy set up rocket 
bases, Soviet missiles from Albania could reach 
them all. Sir David Eccles came back from Moscow 
with a five-year trade agreement: gourmets 
noticed with satisfaction a suggestion that we 
should swop a food-processing factory for more 
caviare. British output of motor-cars went up, and 
unemployment figures went down. 


* 


IN BRUSSELS an ex-king moved out of his son’s 
palace, and in London Mr. Clore proposed to move 
into the brewing business. All six popular national 
newspapers said that what Mr. Clore wanted was 
a Watney’s, and what Watney’s said was that they 
didn’t want Mr. Clore. In the offices of /zvestia, a 
journalist who had married a Miss Khrushchev, 
the boss’s daughter, moved into the editorial chair. 


* 


THE GOVERNOR OF UGANDA declared the Uganda 
Nationalist Movement an unlawful society, and the 
kingdom of Buganda a ‘disturbed area.” Lord Mal- 
vern said at Bulawayo that Europeans there were 
sensible enough not to care two hoots what was 
said in the House of Commons. Alabama public 
libraries banned a book written for children of 
three to seven in which a black rabbit marries a 
white rabbit, but in Little Rock three segrega- 
tionalist followers of Governor Faubus lost their 
seats on the school board. Dr. Verwoerd promised 
to establish a white South African Republic, 
with a white army and a white fleet. In Trafalgar 
Square there was a mass meeting to ‘Keep Britain 
White’: white hecklers who spoke out for the 
blacks were said to be red. 


* 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Church of Scotland, 
debating ‘the manner and order of this government, 
whether it ought to be Presbyterial or Prelatical,’ 
remained Presbyterian true blue. The Minister of 
Health altered the rules in order to.make a new 
appointment possible for Mr. A. H. Barber, the 
gynecologist, wrongfully dismissed by the Man- 
chéster Regional Hospital Board seven years ago. 
Lord Beaverbrook celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day, and so did Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers. 
Princess Anne became a pixie in a Brownie pack. 
By denying that Prince Philip set off the lawn 
sprinkler that drenched two press photographers 
Buckingham Palace disappointed Peterborough of 
the Daily Telegraph, to whom the incident re- 
called ‘an age of robust Royal humour.’ 


* 


AT ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, criminals crept into the 
crypt and crept out again: a cleaner called a canon, 
and the canon called the cops, but the cracksmen 
hadn't collared the costly cross and candlesticks— 








only crumpled the lay clerks’ cassocks. 
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PARLIAMENT 


HEN Mr. Angus Maude was in the process of 
We soinine himself from Westminster, with 
the help of the Chiltern Hundreds, he recalled the 
public’s curiously ambivalent attitude towards the 
Member of Parliament: in his extra-parliamen- 
tary capacity the MP is much in demand, as 
speaker or writer or TV performer; but his work 
in the House of Commons is derided. The reputa- 
tion of parliamentarians stands high, except when 
they are busy doing what they are elected to do. 
Recognising this, Members are inclined to be on 
the defensive about it. As Mr. Roy Jenkins re- 
marked in his ‘Westminster Commentary’ last 
week, the self-confidence of the House of Com- 
mons fifty years ago was far greater than it is 
today. Several MPs have recently. put forward 
reasons or excuses for the decline of Parliament’s 
prestige. In Mr. Jenkins’s view the proliferation 
of parliamentary and party committee-work has 
had unfortunate results, making Members think 
of the chamber itself as ‘little more than a place 
to look in at on the way between one committee 
meeting and another.’ Mr. David Price, in this 
week’s commentary, refers to the demands which 
Parliament makes on its Members, and the conse- 
quent strain imposed. And other MPs have been 
blaming the rigid discipline imposed by the Whips. 
But it is comparatively rare for Members to ask 
themselves: is it the organisation of Parliament 
that is at fault? Or is it their own growing reluc- 
tance to tackle issues which really concern the 
community? Until fifty years ago—indeed, until 
as late as the 1940s—Parliament was sufficiently 
often involved in controversies which excited the 
public to keep the elector feeling that his interests 
were being looked after. Now, days and sometimes 
weeks may go by with the Commons deep in con- 
sideration of technical and administrative matters; 
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AND PEOPLE 


however essential the debates may be, they make 
so little impact outside the House that the elector 


is often unaware Parliament is sitting. 


Most of the subjects that would be likely to 
arouse general interest are either ignored or rele- 
gated to Friday’s rag-bag. Occasionally something 
will arise which provokes resounding debates—on 
Suez, say, or on capital punishment; occasionally 
an APH ora Roy Jenkins will astonish everybody, 


including himself, by steering a Private 


Mem- 


ber’s Bill successfully through the shoals of minis- 
terial antipathy and obstruction. But most of the 
time Parliament no longer reflects what people are 
thinking and talking about. There is no doubt 
that it is losing touch with the electorate that it 


exists to serve. 


Before Ministers and MPs complain, therefore 
—as they are often inclined to do—that hostile 
criticism is tending to bring Parliament into con- 
tempt, they should consider how far the hostility 
is justified. Year after year reforms which almost 
every MP knows to be desirable—of the betting 
laws, say, or on Sunday Observance regulations— 
are shelved. The result is not simply to perpetuate 
anomalies and injustices, to increase the burden 
on the courts, and to make criminals out of other- 
wise law-abiding citizens; it is also to create the 
impression that the political parties have a vested 
interest in avoiding controversial measures; that 
they prefer to settle down to a detailed discussion 
of some technical amendment to a clause of the 
Finance Bill which hardly anybody will care about 
or even understand, rather than to commit them- 
selves to speak or vote on something that concerns 
the whole community. Until this is realised by the 
political parties and the MPs who compose them, 
they must expect the present criticism of Parlia- 


ment to continue. 





John Foster Dulles 


By RICHARD H. 


T was often said that John Foster Dulles spent 
T sety-caa years of his life waiting to become 
Secretary of State. ‘Dulles was trained for diplo- 
macy as Nijinsky was for the ballet, one bio- 
grapher wrote. | do not believe this to be true. 
Though his maternal grandfather had been Secre- 
tary for eight months in 1892 and an uncle by 
marriage had held the office under Woodrow 
Wilson, Dulles chose corporation law rather than 
government, and except for brief participation in 
the Hague Conference in 1907 and the Paris Peace 
Conference, he took no part in diplomacy until 
he was middle-aged and rich. In the Thirties he 
was an isolationist; he believed then, he once 
wrote, that what the world needed was Christianity 
rather than diplomacy. He headed up a number 
of church groups that called for peace and good 
will and accommodation. 

Shortly before the war he formed an alliance 
with Thomas E. Dewey, who was rising rapidly 
in New York and national politics. Dulles was by 
then head of Sullivan and Cromwell, one of the 
most successful of American law firms, and he 
contributed money and advice to Dewey's cam- 
paigns. He may then, in his early fifties, have 
seriously entertained hopes for the Secretaryship, 
but his tie to Dewey cut him off from Wendell 
Willkie, the Republican nominee in 1940. and 
from Harold Stassen, whom many then thought 
might be a Republican President some day. He 
stayed with Dewey through 1944 and 1948 and 
was often sought out by the Democratic adminis- 
tration as a symbol of bi-partisanship. He was a 
member of our delegation at the founding session 
of the United Nations. After 1948 he was careful 
not to become too closely tied to either of the lead- 
ing Republicans, Senator Taft and General Eisen- 
hower, and when they were running neck and neck 
in the pre-conventiqn months of 1952, he was 
about the only man acceptable to both camps as 
a formulator of Republican policy. He wrote the 
foreign policy sections of the 1952 Republican 
platform. This was not his most endearing per- 
formance. | recall asking him in Chicago that 
year how he could accuse the Democrats of allow- 
ing the Soviet Union to take over the Baltic States 
almost two years before we entered the war and at 
a time when he was urging us not to intervene. | 
got a brusque, contemptuous reply—the sense of 
which was that in politics one holds the opposition 
responsible for the things that happened during 
its time of responsibility. He added that a party 
platform was like a lawyer's brief—one made the 
best plea and defence the facts would allow, and 
if there were flaws of reason it was up to the 
Opposition to point them out. I thought it a re- 
markably cynical line for a man as churchly as 
Dulles. 

He remained to the end a man of seemingly 
cynical attitudes and of seemingly genuine church- 
liness. He talked a lot of nonsense about ‘spiritual 
values’ in world affairs, and I believe he was 
earnest. Yet once at a dinner with a few reporters 
at a time when he and the President were still 
occasionally at odds, he was asked whether the 
President's apparent obtuseness sprang from a 
failure to comprehend, a failure to sympathise, a 
failure of articulation, or plain cussedness (there 
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were perhaps a dozen possibilities, all unflattering 
to the President of the United States), and Dulles 
coolly said he thought it was probably a combina- 
tion of all the factors suggested. 

He was not the most engaging of men, but in his 
great office he mellowed and became more respon- 
sible, more human, and more respectful of the 
opinions of others. As the Presidency tends, on 





the whole, to make better men of those who 
occupy it, Dulles’s office, which had not ennobled 
many of its earlier occupants, had this effect on 
him. After 1955 the Secretaryship was the summit 
of American power; Dulles had the initiative in 
policy that is normally retained by the President. 
Mr. Eisenhower gave him his head. The Secretary 
did all the negotiating, all the writing of policy 
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Statements and speeches for the President, and all 
the briefing of Congressional leaders. He was 
altogether free within the policy lines laid down 
by the President, and these lines were very slack. 
They were restraining only when Dulles seemed to 
go too close to the brink, and toward the end— 
as, for example, in last year’s Quemoy-Matsu 
episode—the President seemed agreeable to taking 
Dulles’s word on how close was too close. For the 
rest, the President wanted only a policy that would 
hold together the European alliances he had played 
a part in building and that would reflect, rhetori- 
cally at least, the rather platitudinous interna- 
tionalism in which he believed. 

Dulles was Secretary for six years. Of all Eisen- 
hower’s appointees he was the only one who left 
a mark on the institution he managed. He was one 
of the few who brought anything like a personal 
style to Washington. He resigned when there was 
less criticism of him than there had ever been and 
when a number of former critics were coming 
reluctantly to the view that, as Secretaries go, he 
was rather a good one. The mass of his country- 
men respected him, | think, but he was never, 
until his ordeal of the last few months, a figure 
toward whom the public felt much warmth. He 
had a forbidding manner. Every newspaper pic- 
ture was a portrait of arrogance and remoteness. 
In the last month, though, the courage that had 
earlier taken the form of cocksureness—and, in 
the judgment of many, recklessness—took a form 
which commanded admiration everywhere. It is 
common enough, in this country, for men to have 
to face death with the knowledge that reporters 
are awaiting bulletins in the corridors, but few 
have had as prolonged a spell of it as Dulles and 
few have had to do it with such a show of civic 
virtue. 


All Black—All White 


By JOHN 


HE decision of the Rugby Union, the body 
twa, our obsessional winter sport, not 
to include Maoris in the team to visit South Africa 
next year has provoked debate. On the one hand 
there are those who protest sincerely, if some- 
times glibly, at the insult to our respected native 
race and demand that the tour should be called 
off. On the other are the rugby addicts, who sniff 
the newspaper and wireless excitements ahead 
with ardour and declare that the game’s the thing 
—and that there are not many first-class Maori 
players for selection, anyway. At the centre of 
the controversy are the moderates—assuming it 
is possible to be moderate in New Zealand about 
sc intense a preoccupation as rugby—who point 
out what the Rugby Union has itself emphasised, 
that in South Africa the colour of a man’s skin 
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DUNEDIN. NZ 


is a highly political matter, and Maori players 
would run the risk of being involved in incidents 
which would do neither the Maoris nor Common- 
wealth relations any good. That a team will go 
forward without Maori players, but be designated 
paradoxically enough as the All Blacks, is the 
only positive conclusion that can be drawn from 
the barney. But it raises questions of considerably 
nearer relevance upon the standing of the Maori 
in his own land today. 

His position in New Zealand society remains 
equivocal to an extent that is scarcely thought of 
by the white New Zealander. The statistics are 
interesting. From a population ‘low’ of about 
40,000 before the turn of the century, when the 
Maoris were regarded as a dying race, there has 
been an increase to nearly 150,000. And the 
natural increase, in spite of a slightly higher rate 
of infant deaths and a lower life-expectation, !s 
about double that of the pakehas (whites). Within 
the foreseeable future the Maoris will number 4 
quarter of a million, maybe a tenth of the popu- 
lation. 

The rise in their fortunes is due to general 
health, welfare and social measures, and also to 
special instruments, politically devised. The 
author of their over-indulged state in the New 
Zealand electorate is the late Peter Fraser, the 
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shrewdest political realist in the modern history 
of this nation. Strangely, the depleted Maori race, 
poor in contemporary capacity but rich in the 
possession of four special area constituencies out 
of the eighty Parliamentary seats in the country, 
had never been evaluated politically until Fraser 
bent his myopic gaze upon it. Intent to preserve 
the first Socialist Government against the erosion 
of public boredom and discontent, he realised the 
supreme worth of those four Maori seats. 

From the late 1930s nothing was too good for 
the Maori minority. Housing, handouts, and a 
treacly cloudburst of inexpensive flattery, be- 
came their fare. By the time Fraser needed them 
most, in the election of 1946, the Maori con- 
stituencies were lined up solidly for Socialism. 
The Government returned for its last term of 
office with a majority of four—the four Maori 
members. For the second time (the first was when, 
as invaders, they drove the aboriginal Moriori 
from the mainland) the Maoris were sovereign in 
New Zealand. 

So, in a sense, they remain today. True, their 
solidarity could not save Fraser's Government 
from eclipse when the country had had, after 
thirteen years, a surfeit of Socialism. That was in 
1948; but when Labour came back two years ago 
its victory depended on a bare majority, which 
may fairly be accredited to the Maori constituen- 
cies. 

These happenings, even though scarcely com- 
prehended in positive terms by the majority of 
pakehas, have caused a dim resentment, equally 
unexpressed. The New Zealander remains at sur- 
face level loyal to the noble concept of native 
equality, but enthusiasm has dulled into accep- 
tance, and acceptance is shot with flecks of dis- 
sent. The Maori remains likeable, even lovable, 
as an individual. He is the irresponsible itinerant 
—shearer, slaughterman, driver of bulldozers, 
fast-earning and free-spending. He is also, he and 
his lavish brood, in the lowest income group. In 
spite of special housing schemes, he lives in a 
sub-standard house, often a decrepit shack. And 
Maori offenders, according to the Minister of 
Justice, constitute the heart of the penal problem 
in New Zealand; in certain age-groups Maori 
crime convictions are proportionately three times 
as great as European convictions. 

The truth has not been faced in New Zealand, 
by people or by Government, that—in turn 
exploited, compensated, then in the latest phase 
corrupted, to meet the political exigencies—the 
Maori in New Zealand remains in his sub-stan- 
dard shanty a sub-standard citizen. It is not his 
fault, but those who yesterday lauded his noble 
character, who today put up with him as they do 
With our debased coinage, will tomorrow revile 
him. He must-desist from standing on pakeha 
toes and raise himself by his own bootstraps. Well- 
Meaning state social workers, squandering state 
funds, and eager-beaver politicos lavish with 
praise and perquisites, are not helping him. 

It might be a good start for the Government 
(6 abolish the special constituencies and give the 
Maori real equality in citizenship. The basic need, 
the guidance to self-respecting responsibility, is 
More difficult to prescribe. But a new start should 
be made. New Zealand must at last recognise 
that, like some other modern nations, it has a 
colour problem. 
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Taking Stock 


By a Correspondent 


HE work of the Foreign Ministers being 

broken this week by their departure for Wash- 
ington, it is convenient to take stock; after over 
a fortnight of activity, it can be said that we are 
now in the state of declaration, refutation, and 
counter-refutation. This would not, of itself, be 
depressing, if the participants were witty, eloquent 
and entertaining. But they are not. Never before 
can so much have been at stake; rarely can a 
conference have taken place under such torrents 
of pedestrian words. Mr. Gromyko has given us 
approximately 40,000 of them against the Western 
idea of German reunification before a peace 
treaty, while Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Herter and M. Couve 
de Murville have together spoken about the same 
amount against the Russian idea of peace treaty 
first and reunification afterwards. 

A certain amount of mud-slinging has, how- 
ever, broken the tedium. The East Germans and 
the Russians have been harping on the ‘militarism’ 
and ‘revanchism’ in West Germany, and Mr. 
Gromyko brushed aside the Federal Republic’s 
protestations of peace. He talked grandly about 
‘certain incidents in the past, when German 
spokesmen had professed peace but prepared war- 
like acts—provoking the comment by a West 
German spokesman that the Russians, after all, 
had signed the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. 

In the matter of free elections, the Russians have 
been the providers, on more than one occasion, of 
some Lewis Carroll logic. One of their spokesmen 
was asked whether a reported new conciliatory 
attitude would extend to Four-Power supervision 
of all-German elections. The reply to this—I 
quote verbatim from the official interpreter—was : 

. . the German country and people is a big 
people. It is not under trusteeship or a former 
colony, and they do not need interference in their 
affairs. . . .” Indeed, there is an Alice in Wonder- 
land atmosphere about the whole conference, with 
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all the participants protesting that they want 
German reunification, and all protesting too 
strongly, as if they do not believe in what they 
are saying. But if nobody really wants reunifica- 
tion, what are they talking about? There may be 
a hint in one of the arguments that Mr. Gromyko 
has been putting up in defence of signing a peace 
treaty with two separate German States; that there 
was a precedent in doing a similar thing with 
Austria and Hungary as the successor States to 
Austria-Hungary after the First World War. The 
West counter with the obvious remark that this 
led not to reunification but separation. The point 
has been well taken, and perhaps that shows what 
the Russians are after: here and at the summit. 
They want a legal recognition of the division of 
Europe; a peace treaty with two German States 
would see to that. Even if there were no treaty, 
some form of tacit recognition would do just as 
well. Perhaps Berlin was a red herring, after ail; 
a lever for Mr. Khrushchev to get what he wanted. 

There also appears to be a certain hollowness 
in the West's desire for German reunification. 
Any arrangements for bringing the two Germanies 
into one State, however loose, would scarcely take 
place unless the Russians felt that it was on such 
terms that they would have a chance of domina- 
tion. The West Germans give the impression of 
being basically cool to the whole idea of reunifica- 
tion for the present. They are too well off, and if 
East Germany became an attachment they could. 
easily be forced to bear an unwelcome burden. It 
may well be that M. Couve de Murville found 
more than an echo in most quarters of the con- 
ference chamber when he made the remark that, 
after all, we had managed to maintain the status 
quo one way or another during the past ten years, 
so why not let it continue and leave legalistic 
matters for a later (much later) date? 

The one dissonance in these odd undertones is 








‘I suppose Sir David reminded Mr. Khrushchev of our dear cousin, the Czar . . . 
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that of the East Germans. They alone stand to 
gain at present from a reunification; and they still 
have hopes of ‘profiting by the West’s weakness. 
Mr. Zilliacus has helped in the process. He was 
gleefully reported by Neues Deutschland (the 
organ of the East German Socialist Unity Party) 
as Saying at a student congress in Frankfurt-am- 
Main that ‘The thesis of the defence of the Free 
World is a swindle devised by the old society, and 
something that the Labour Party will no longer 
take part in.’ 

Meanwhile, miscellaneous lobbying continues. 
The Polish Press Agency has come forth with 
documentation, particularly a book of some two 
hundred and fifty pages proving that the Polish 
Western Territories are Polish, and that Prussia no 
longer exists. The West Germans distribute maps 
with the same territories marked as ‘under Polish 
administration,’ but included as part of Germany. 


Westminster Commentary 





And in the fog the rumours fly. That the West- 
ern plan is going to save the Western Powers’ face 
over Berlin; that perhaps some arrangement will, 
after all, be contrived for providing the form but 
not the substance of German reunification; that 
the summit will be held, and will be held in 
Geneva. Certainly a large international airline 
has started to make arrangements on this assump- 
tion. 

And one piece of real negotiation has really 
occurred in Geneva. True, it was not at the 
Foreign Ministers, but at GATT. Great Britain 
has agreed to negotiate with the Netherlands on 
her recent action in raising the import duty on 
cut flowers, *... . particularly on roses and 
carnations. . . .’ Perhaps, after all, the motto of 
the city of Geneva has some bearing on the con- 
ferences which take place there: 

Post Tenebras Lux. 


On Being a Member of Parliament 


By DAVID PRICE, MP 


2 Tuts week Parliament has not 
been sitting. The Whitsun recess 
runs until June 2. I suppose that 
the public at large assume that 
like Taper we Members of 
Parliament are also on holiday. 
Doubtless they have visions of 
idle Members luxuriating upon 
some Mediterranean beach. I 
wish it were so. For a lucky few 
perhaps, but for the vast majority of Members 
the Whitsun recess is a necessary opportunity to 
catch up with the back-lag of work in our other 
duties, both public and private, which lie outside 
the Palace of Westminster. But it is a relief for 
once to be able to get home by half-past six with 
the prospect of a whole evening in front of one— 
no Whips, no green cards, no divisions, no need 
even to keep a House. The married Member can 
actually see his children before they go to bed. 

I did not appreciate that when you become.a 
Member of Parliament you cease virtually to have 
any private life at all; that you gradually lose 
touch with most of your outside friends; that you 
can never plan your life from one week to the 
next; that you can rarely go to the theatre or the 
cinema; that on five days a week you are doing 
well if you get home by eleven o'clock at night; 
that for probably forty-five weeks in the year the 
best you can hope for is to have Sunday to your- 
self. Ask the wife of any Member of Parliament 
how often she can dine together with her husband 
at home. It takes a very strong marriage to survive 
the strain which parliamentary life imposes upon 
it. The Mother of Parliaments is a demanding old 
lady. She is jealous of the ‘other woman’ in any 
of our lives. She dominates us ‘all, our families 
as well as ourselves, but she gives much in return. 

When in June, 1955, as one of 630 recently 
elected Members of Parliament, I was sworn in, 
I did not appreciate that some 5 per cent. of my 
new colleagues would be dead before the next 
General Election. This is proportionately a higher 
rate of mortality than that suffered by the British 
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Forces in Cyprus. Nor did I appreciate that on the 
basis of hours worked, after due allowance has 
been made for necessary expenses, I should be 
paid slightly less than a manual labourer. Nor did 
I realise the cramped and archaic conditions under 
which Members of Parliament and their secre- 
taries are asked to work. 

I ask myself, is all this necessary? Need the 
House of Commons impose such demands upon 
its Members? Could not parliamentary business 
be streamlined? Although there is much which 
could be done in the minor context to improve our 
physical facilities and to reduce some of the more 
irksome procedures, there is little which could be 
done in the major context to reduce the demands 
which membership of the House of Commons 
imposes upon us. 

Parliament is a battlefield, where a perfectly 
legitimate struggle for power takes place—the 
power to govern. In so far as the concept of 
sovereignty retains any validity in our modern 
highly inter-dependent world, Parliament is still 
sovereign—that is to say it is the final source of 
power in the State. Because of this the battle for 
power matters and is unrelenting. 

The function of the Government is to govern. 
Within the terms of the Quinquennial Act the 
Government of the day is entitled to continue to 
govern for as long as it can retain its majority 
in the House of Commons and its own will to 
govern. Therefore the first task of the Govern- 
ment’s back-bench supporters is to ensure that 
their Government can rely on the necessary sup- 
port in the Division lobbies. However, within that 
context, they can, and do, exact a price from the 
Government for their continued support. In the 
last analysis they can withdraw their support 
from the Government. This is the final sanction, 
which is no less real because it is rarely used. A 
vote against the Government on any matter of 
consequence means the resignation of the Govern- 
ment. I do not think that this simple fact is 
sufficiently appreciated by those who talk so glibly 
about ‘lobby fodder.’ 
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The task of the Opposition is not only to 
criticise the Government but also to prepare itself 
to become the Government, and by its conduct to 
persuade the electorate that it would govern 
better than the Government of the day. This is 
an important qualification upon the old dictum 
that it is the duty of an Opposition to oppose. 
That is why there are definite limits as to the 
manner and subject of opposition, although, of 
course, these limits expand and contract according 
to the political tempo of the moment. It is the 
object of our rules of procedure to ensure that the 
limits of the parliamentary struggle for power 
are defined and kept honourable, and that the 
rights of the minorities shall be preserved. 

I know that some people find the reality of the 
parliamentary struggle for power rather irrelevant. 
They complain that we waste our time in partisan 
battles and do not give enough consideration to 
the national interest. What such critics fail to 
realise is that the object of our struggles is pre- 
cisely that national interest which they think we 
ignore. The Government of the day, by virtue 
of its parliamentary majority, is entitled to inter- 
pret what is the national interest. Remember also 
that if the struggle for power does not take place 
in Parliament in an ordered manner, it will take 
place outside in a much more disordered manner. 

It follows, therefore, that parliamentary life 
can never be easy or comfortable. It requires from 
all of us the quality of endurance. As Mr. Butler 
pointed out: ‘If we are to be realists, we must 
suffer a certain amount of personal discomfort 
in achieving that realism. I say this on purpose, 
because outside it may seem very bad and inside 
it may seem ridiculous that we should hang about 
these passages, but if we weré to relax we might 
lose the very point of the struggle—that is the 
preservation of power.’ 

I have said nothing yet about our constituencies. 
The battle for power is finally resolved by the 
electorate. It is therefore proper that our con- 
Stituencies should demand a share of our time 
and our energies, but neither they nor our party 
organisations in the country should be so demand- 


ing that Members have no opportunity to think, to — 


read, to converse, to travel or even to rest. The 
lack of leisure taken together with the increasing 
power of constituency party executives and the 
heavy burden of constituency welfare work is 
doing far more than our much-maligned Whips to 
turn Members of Parliament from being repre- 
sentatives (in so far as they ever were) into becom- 
ing delegates. Yet the qualification must be made 
that for many of us our constituency work is per- 
sonally more satisfying than our parliamentary. 

If parliamentary life is so exacting, why do we 
do it? The short answer is that we do it because 
we want to. Nobody makes us. We are not com- 
pelled to stand as parliamentary candidates. I hope 
that we never become so full of our own self- 
importance as to think that as individuals our 
continued return is essential to the nation. There 
is no shortage of people willing to offer themselves 
as parliamentary candidates. It is true that we are 
short of candidates, and therefore of Members, 
with scientific and industrial experience, particu- 
larly from the ranks of management. But the 
answer to this problem lies more in the hands of 
management than it does with Parliament. 

We become Members of Parliament because 
we care passionately how our country is run. Even 
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the basest of us has somewhere deep down a sense 
of vocation. The personal challenge of Parliament 
is that it is tough. People make a mistake if they 
think that everyone wants an easy life. We do not. 
We would not be in Parliament if we did. Many 
worthy and intelligent people are frightened off 
by the prospect of long hours, by the personal 
battering of political controversy, by the applica- 
tion to trivial constituency details and by the fact 
that we can rarely expect to see the direct results 
of our labours. 

However, to us the rewards are many, but they 
are not material. The most obvious is the friend- 


ship of the House of Commons. It is the most 
generous and egalitarian society to which I have 
ever had the privilege to belong. The House of 
Commons is also a stimulating place, in spite of 
its galling tedium, because so many of its Mem- 
bers are men of character. Rue the day for Britain 
when we cease to be governed by men of character. 

But what of our characters? That is a matter 
for another article. Doubtless Taper would agree 
with Oscar Wilde that there is hardly a person in 
the House of Commons worth painting, though 
many of us would be better for a little white- 
washing. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


e IT IS A WRY JOKE of Fate to 
2 bring a crisis in Uganda hard 
/ on the heels of the beginning 
/ of the dourly intractable 
/ emergency in Central Africa. 
NN None of the issues involved 
are the same, though they may 
Te look so from thousands of 
miles away. The conflict in Uganda is not between 
European domination and the forces of African 
political advance, but between the various African 
tribal communities with different ambitions and 
aspirations. The country would otherwise be much 
farther ahead on the road to self-government than, 
in the circumstances, it possibly can be. The British 
Colonial Administration is ponderously slow 
nowadays, and gives little sign of having learnt 
much from the impulsively dynamic jolt it re- 
ceived during Sir Andrew Cohen’s stormy but 
creative governorship; but it could not be called 
oppressive in any real sense—only unimaginative 
and timid in a situation which makes bold action 
perilous. The National Movement (or Freedom 
Movement as it now calls itself) is not representa- 
tive of the majority of African opinion; it is very 
likely to be guilty of most of the actions the 
Government attributes to it; and Sir Frederick 
Crawford’s action in banning it must be judged 
by its success in restoring stability and promoting 
national unity. This is hard to achieve, what with 
the ambitions of the Baganda, the intrigues at 
court, the jealousies between the four kingdoms, 
and the fears of the non-kingly tribes. The only 
even faintly representative organisation is the 
present Uganda Congress Party—mainly younger 
intellectuals—which has still far to go to reach 
political maturity or nation-wide support. It has 
Kept noticeably quiet in the present disturbance. 
The Uganda Government would be well advised 
to abandon suspicion of its radicalism, and to try 
to make an ally of it. 


* * * 
IF PARLIAMENT had not been in recess there should 
have been some interesting comment on Lord 
Malvern’s latest utterance. Addressing the League 
of Student Parliamentarians in Bulawayo, he 
advised them to ignore views expressed at West- 
minster : ‘Europeans here are sensible enough,’ he 
told them, ‘not to care two hoots what is said in 
the House of Commons.’ It is really about time 
that the House of Commons began to care what 
is said in Bulawayo; for pronouncements like this 
Sive a fair indication what is in the mind of the 


Federation’s rulers. ‘The formula for those in 
control of the Federation, Lord Malvern went on, 
‘must be: for oversea critics, as much contempt 
as you can; and for our own people, keep the 
public sweet.’ By ‘the public’ Lord Malvern does 
not, of course, mean the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, for whose 
benefit Federation was first envisaged: the great 
majority of them are still voteless, and their 
leaders are in detention camps, ‘Our own people’ 
means the European electorate. So much for 
Colonial Office pledges! 


* * x 


SOME PEOPLE, according to the retiring president 
of the Newsagents’ Federation, look upon mergers 
in the publishing trade with apprehension; but 
he feels they will ultimately be to the newsagents’ 
good. ‘When publishers decide to stop old num- 
bers and bring in new numbers,’ he told the 
newsagents’ annual conference, ‘it is up to us to 
give them our full support. I anticipate that they 
will in turn play fair with us when it comes to 
sharing the profits.’ I can well understand why 
newsagents should welcome mergers, which re- 
duce paper-work and overheads; but for the 
public, the trend towards monopoly in the pos- 
sible absorption of Newnes by Odhams is depress- 
ing. In theory, big concerns like Odhams or the 
Mirror group can well afford to carry a few pub- 
lications for prestige rather than profit, and 
sometimes they do; but their record does \not 
encourage the belief that they will.do so for 
long. A well-loved magazine like the Strand 
or John O’ London’s gets squeezed out not be- 
cause it loses money, but because it does not 
make money sufficiently fast. I have been looking 
up what the Royal Commission on the Press had 
to say about the concentration of ownership in 
the magazine field; only to find that they 
said nothing—because no such concentration 
existed ten years ago, and they did not think that 
it was likely to develop. But the Commission 
rightly frowned on any trend towards press 
monopoly; and I cannot believe they would have 
approved of what has happened. 


* * * 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS FIRM has sent me a document 
setting out the reasons why ice-cream manufac- 
turers, though they would prefer to use nothing 
but British dairly products, find themselves com- 
pelled to use substitutes. Two factors, they argue, 
make the use of cream impossible—price and 
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availability: the price is excessive, and there is no 
guarantee of continuity of supply; and in any case, 
the substitute product made from vegetable fats is 
inferior neither in quality nor in taste. With all this 
I am prepared to agree; but it is beside the point: 
my argument was that the substitute—even if it 
were twice as good and half as expensive—should 
not be called ice-cream when it is nothing of the 
kind. To call it by some other name would no 
doubt temporarily inconvenience the manufac- 
turers; but not to the same extent as their appro- 
priation of the term has inconvenienced the ~ 
manufacturers of real ice-cream. 


* * * 


IT MAY SOUND ILLOGICAL, then, for me to defend 
the soup manufacturers for using the term ‘mush- 
room’ when they mean other varieties of edible 
fungi; I see that Major Stewart in our cor- 
respondence columns calls this ‘coarsely indis- 
criminate.’ Perhaps it is, but there happens to be 
no English term to describe the other varieties. 
Individually they are apt to be known, if they are 
known at all, by scarifying names like ‘lurid 
boletus’; collectively they are known only as 
‘toadstools, a pejorative term—as, indeed, is 
‘fungus.’ If Major Stewart (or some other inter- 
ested party) would invent a descriptive name for 
edible fungi which would attract rather than repel 
the housewife in the market, he would be doing 
the community a service; but in the mean- 
time it is surely reasonable that they should be 
allowed to shelter under ‘mushroom’? 


+ * * 


THERE ARE—as correspondents have been telling 
me—illogicalities about the Master of Arts degree: 
Oxbridge is not the only culprit. But I still do not 
like a system which gives what is widely thought 
to be a higher degree for money, not for merit. 
True, at Oxbridge the degree is incidental; the 
graduate is paying for certain privileges, not 
simply for the right to put MA after his name. 
Why, then, is the degree retained if it has no 
academic meaning? Simply because many gradu- 
ates—schoolmasters, in particular—would not 
bother to pay for the privileges if they did not 
also have ‘MA’ to show prospective employers 
for it; and one source of university revenue would 
be iost. So the MA is kept as a form of academic 
blackmail. 
+ + * 

LORD SHAWCROSS and others are busy, I hear, in 
the preparation of a draft Bill to reform contempt 
of court procedure, on the lines proposed recently 
by the British section of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists. That there have been few 
cases recently in which a newspaper has been 
found guilty of contempt is not because the 
courts have been taking a more reasonable view 
of their powers, but because editors have become 
warier. And this, as I haye argued before, is 
unfortunate. Judges should be no more immune 
from criticism than Cabinet, Ministers. One 
branch of the judiciary that has developed some 
deplorable traits—largely, I suspect, owing to 
newspapers’ fear of contempt—are the divorce 
courts; but I am glad to see that criticism of 
them is becoming more frequent. The law where- 
by only the judge’s comments on a divorce case 
can be published puts great responsibility on the 
judge; he should use the occasion to air his per- 
sonal views about the people before him, or their 
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actions, only when it is necessary in order to 
explain why he has reached his decision. Too 
often, these days, the bench is turned into a soap 
box, with the judge lamenting the decline of 
morality, or castigating one of the parties to the 
suit, with a pomposity that, I see, turns even 
John Gordon's iron stomach. 
* > * 

AN UNUSUAL and courageous theatrical experiment 
is due at the Scala Theatre next week. This is The 
Borderline, a ‘play in music,’ after the American 
style, by Wilfrid Mellers and David Holbrook. 





The story, which explores childhood through the 
medium of pantomime based on traditional chil- 
dren’s games, is set in a present-day seaside town, 
and the music weaves together modes drawn from 
folk song, jazz, rock ‘n’ roll and opera. The 
authors claim that the future of both poetry and 
music may lie in making musical drama truly 
popular as it was in Elizabethan times. This is at 
least a challenging idea, and I hope that they will 
get attendances to make their boldness (which has 
very little money behind it) pay. 

PHAROS 


The British. Radical in 1959 


By PHILIP 


HE radical and the conservative mentalities 

have survived through all changes of English 
history, although the issues which divide them 
have continuously shifted in the radical direction. 
Thus the voices which howled for the retention 
of the stake are the same voices which are now 
howling for the retention of the gallows. And the 
radicals who succeeded in abolishing the stake 
have enabled their successors to concern them- 
selves with the abolition of the gallows. But it is 
important that the Radical should, from time to 
time, take stock of his position, consider what he 
is and what he should be doing. (Just as it would 
no doubt be a good thing if the Conservative 
were sometimes to ask himself what he is trying 
te conserve.) In this article I shall try to describe 
my own idea of the modern English Radical. This 
will not be, alas, a self-portrait, but it will be the 
statement of a personal ideal. It is in the nature 
of things that other radicals will not agree with 
all of it. 

(1) The True Radical is not to be confused with 
the False Radical. There is a lot of ground to be 
cleared here, since the False Radical is a peculiar 
and significant figure of our time. He may be 
discerned by his strident assault on minor or 
irrelevant issues, and by the fact that none of his 
assaults are in the least damaging to the psycho- 
logical foundations of the status quo, Thus he is 
likely to be violently anti-German, while the true 
Radical recognises that this is as vulgar a form 
of racial prejudice as any other. The False Radical 
constantly inveighs against bureaucracy—as if 
the tiresome proliferation of our civil servants 
were a major evil of our times instead of a minor 
and corrigible source of irritation. The False 
Radical is liable to be anti-American and to spend 
much of his time deploring the increase of 
American investment in British industry. He talks 
with contempt of ‘the modern world’ which is 
run and inhabited by ‘little grey men.’ Though 
almost certainly a philistine in the arts the False 
Radical is greatly outraged by such phenomena 
as rock ’n’ roll, skiffle and Teddy-boy fashions. 
He is quite likely to make a show of genuine 
radicalism by attacking such comparative triviali- 
ties as Prince Philip’s polo or the expenses of the 
royal yacht, He claims to be against all parties 
and all politicians, but he is far more virulent 
and active when a Labour government is in 
power. The False Radical is not a Fascist and is 
unlikely to become one, but he is the raw material 
of Fascism. 

(2) The True Radical believes in Liberty, 
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Equality and Fraternity—and that the greatest 
of these is fraternity, which is a modest form of 
Christian love. He knows, as his predecessors had 
less reason to know, that liberty and equality 
are not different aspects of the same thing, or 
even natural allies. He knows that when they 
come into conflict the balance between them must 
be struck by means of some criterion which is 
outside them both. This is the obscure but mean- 
ingful criterion of fraternity. 

(3) The Radical believes that the worst public 
vice of our time is the continued failure to recog- 
nise a common humanity in those who are dif- 
ferent from ourselves. The principal psycho- 
logical aim -of the Radical is to enlarge his true 
sympathies and to try to see how the world looks 
through eyes other than his own. 

(4) Thus in domestic affairs the Radical is prin- 
cipally concerned with those minorities which are 
still treated as though they had forfeited, or had 
never earned, the rights of full humanity. Whether 
or not he is a homosexual the Radical is passion- 
ately opposed to the persecution of homosexuals. 
Whether or not he is a murderer, he finds the 
ordeal of the death cell and the gallows an un- 
bearable ordeal. Whether or not he is an old-age 
pensioner he feels that grinding poverty is an 
intolerable condition for humanity. Whether or 
not he is a coloured immigrant he shares the 
suffering and the rage of all those who are 
slighted or discriminated against on account of 
their colour. (The Radical would not care in the 
least if his daughter married a Negro, unless he 
happened to think ill of him as a man.) 

(5) The Radical does not believe that English 
society is now more or less as it should be. He 
believes that England is still a long way from 
that measure of equaJity—in income, in education 
and in status—which would encourage fraternity 
instead of thwarting it. He respects privacy—per- 
haps with passion—but he detests all artificial 
barriers between men. He therefore dislikes, and 
wishes to amend, both the economic and the social 
structure of his country. 

(6) But the Radical does not oppose for the 
sake of opposing, and he is as suspicious of the 
term ‘The Establishment’ as he is critically sus- 
picious of all established persons and institutions. 

(7) The Radical may or may not be a Socialist, 
but he cannot be a doctrinaire. He may support 
or oppose the nationalisation of steél, but which- 
ever view he takes he cannot regard any form of 
social or economic change as an end in itself. 
(8) For on everything which comes under the 
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heading of Means the Radical is pragmatical and 
open to argument. 

(9) The Radical may support the Liberal or 
the Labour Parties; his attitude to the Conserva- 
tives is one of reasoned but extreme distaste. For 
the Radical cannot and does not wish to say, 
‘A plague on all your houses.’ He does not claim 
to be superior to politics, or to be independent 
of parties. For the Radical is not a striker of 
attitudes, but a man who wishes to get things 
done, and he recognises that most things can 
only be done through existing political institu- 
tions. 

(10) Therefore the Radical who supports the 
Labour Party does not spend his time bemoaning 
the failure of the Labour Party to incorporate all 
his hopes. He would be willing to divide the party 
only on the most fundamental issues of principle. 
For though he is scrupulous about means he tries 
to confront things as they are, and not as he would 
like them to be. Knowing that the best is un- 
achievable the Radical will put up, for the time 
being, with the better, or even the less bad, while 
continuing to campaign for his own beliefs. 

(11) The Radical who supports the Liberal Party 
will be made uneasy by the possibility of his in- 
effectiveness; just as the Labour Radical is made 
uneasy by many of his party’s attitudes and states 
of mind. 

(12) The Radical detests the Conservative Party 
not only because it is the party to which nearly all 
the floggers and hangers belong; not only 
because of the Conservative voice, but princi- 
pally because he has never forgotten Suez and 
never will forget it. He regards Suez as the para- 
mount and archetypal act of modern Conserva- 
tive government. And his deep loathing of that 
action is based not on its inexpediency or failure; 
not even on its dishonesty, but on the fact that 
several thousand people were wantonly murdered. 
This was another, and the grossest, example of 
a failure to recognise the common humanity of 
people who are different from ourselves. 

(13) This leads to the fact that the Radical 
recognises the paramount importance of world 
over domestic affairs in 1959. He is far from 
indifferent to what happens in his own country, as 
earlier propositions have shown. He is not a Mrs. 
Jellyby. He knows that the idealist who disregards 
what is close to him in favour of what is distant 
is a Jost man. But the Radical also knows that 
the fate of the world does not depend on the 
nationalisation of the British steel industry. 

(14) The Radical may or may not be a sup 
porter of unilateral nuclear disarmament, but he 
certainly recognises that no other issue of our 
time is of comparable importance. 

(15) The Radical recognises that, in world 
affairs, his country is suffering from a virulent 
national neurosis. This was among the many 
lessons he learned at the time of the Suez mas- 
sacre. He knows that, politically, England has 
become a second;class power, but that almost no 
politician will dare to say so. He knows that this 
fact, which in itself is neither good nor bad, 
causes acute fury in many of his fellow-country- 
men and easily leads to a dangerous form of 
defensive national arrogance. 

(16) The Radical, in fact; is a patriot only 
the sense that he wishes well to his own country, 
as he does to every other; that he believes his ow® 
country to have certain unique contributions 
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make—as have many other countries; and that 
he probably likes his own country the best. He 
recognises that a fierce sense of national pride or 
indignity is simply a childish extension of the 
ego’s self-aggrandisement. (The Radical may 
indulge this emotion by sharing in the ferocious 
partisanship of international sporting events. He 
considers this to be a harmless release, and he 
knows what he is up to. Or at least he remembers 
what he’s up to when the match is over.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ADDITIONS 

(17) The Radical has no respect whatever for 
tradition as such—which is not to say that he 
has no sense of history, or that the past has no 
fascination for him. In his private life he may 
be an arcadian—all men of passion and imagina- 
tion are filled with private regrets, nostalgias and 
visions of a Golden Age. But the Radical does 
not confuse his own nostalgia with a belief that 
everything used to be better than it is. He knows 
that in his own country most things are now 
better than they were. 

(18) But the Radical is not a Utopian. He be- 
lieves that the world can be greatly improved by 
the exercise of intelligent goodwill, but he knows, 
if he has any sense or sensibility, that personal 
life is irredeemably tragic. 

(19) The Radical may or may not be a Chris- 
tian—but he cannot be a black Christian. He does 
not believe that men should grovel or that the 
existence of monstrous evil in the world is a 
reason for despairing of the world. 

(20) The Radical can be a Roman Catholic, 












but only by something of a tour de force. This is 
not because the Vatican is committed to any par- 
ticular anti-radical policy, but because it is an 
authority which may not be questioned. The 
worker-priests had to come to heel, or leave the 
Church. The Radical, while recognising the need 
for interim alliances and disciplines for the sake 
of achieving specific purposes, denies all claims 
in this world to binding moral authority. 

(21) The Radical cannot be either a fellow- 
traveller or a professional anti-Communist. The 
first implies a mentality which is both sly and 
self-deceiving, and which involves the toleration 
of the intolerable. The second presents as an end 
an attitude which is crude, negative and obtuse. 
The Radical does not believe that Communism 
is intrinsically and in all circumstances wicked. 
Nor could he function properly in any existing 
Communist society. 

(22) Whether he is a trade-unionist or not the 
Radical is deeply sympathetic towards trade 
unions and believes that the great majority of 
strikes in the past have been justified. But he is 
made uneasy by the principle of the closed shop, 
and indignant by the childish and cruel sanction 
of ostracism which has been used against scabs. 
(Yet he cannot feel warmly towards scabs.) 

(23) But above all, the Radical is a man who 
tries to love most of his fellow-men. He would 
like to feel that any remediable suffering any- 
where in the world is his personal concern. He 
does not fee] this—unless he is a saint as well as 
a Radical—but he would like to feel it, and he 
tries to act as if he did. 


Paris Notebook 


By CYRIL RAY 


T was a year exactly since I had last been in 

Paris. That was the weekend that the trucks of 
the armed police were parked nose to tail in the 
bosky alleys off the Champs Elysées, while the 
men themselves—country lads, most of them— 
leaned against their vehicles and, having no greater 
warlike.function to perform, eyed the pretty girls 
in their summer frocks, and the Fourth Republic 
melted in the May sunshine. Last weekend, the 
weather was just as warm; the chestnuts, the planes 
and the lime trees as fully in leaf; and the girls as 
pretty. All seemed as settled as if the General had 
been in the saddle for twelve years rather than a 
mere twelve months. British correspondents in 
Paris at a meeting admirably organised by the 
International Press Institute to discuss what the 


press could do about Franco-British tensions, 
reported wryly that oh, yes, their sources of infor- 
mation were as accessible as ever—it was just that 
nowadays they had no information. Except, one 
cautious Englishman added, for the sake of 
accuracy, sometimes by a coincidence. Only the 
General, it seems, knows what's going to happen 
next, because only the General decides, and I 
almost began to wonder whether those posters that 
still embrace the tree-trunks in the smarter out- 
skirts, such as Le Vésinet, ‘Un roi . . . pourquoi 
pas?’ might have been put up not, after all, by 
crackpot royalists, but by ironic commentators 
on the powers and the personality of the President. 
* * * 


There is a faint echo of the Second Empire in 











‘In the first place, doctor, my tie-pin is stuck in your sofa. 
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the insistent desire of the French, so clearly 
expressed in, and by, the General, to look big in 
the world’s eyes. So there may be some special 
psychological significance about the success of 
Jean-Louis Barrault’s revival of La Vie Parisienne 
at the Palais-Royal for a brief but glittering season 
that ended on Monday. (Though Offenbach’s 
piece, first performed in 1866, was put into the 
dresses of the 1880s—perhaps because there is 
only just room on the tiny stage for the bustles of 
the Third Republic, and none for the crinolines 
of Eugénie’s court.) Along with the programme 
went a whole book on Offenbach and his times, 
and the town went mad about the operetta itself, 
Parisian friends marvelled that we got two seats 
for Friday night—a feat comparable, it seems, to 
dropping in at short notice on My Fair Lady. | 
can’t remember a gayer or a prettier evening at 
a.theatre. Barrault himself takes a smallish singing 
and dancing part, just for the fun of it, as does 
his co-director, the great Madeleine Renaud, and 
the whole audience looked, at the end, as though 
it would have joined in the final can-can, if only 
there had been room in the elegant little audi- 
torium. This production would be a tremendous 
success in London, comparable with The Merry 
Widow and Die Fledermaus. Why doesn’t some- 
body get Jean-Louis Barrault to direct a season of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, as soon as the copyright is 
out? 
* * * 

Prices have gone up as the franc has gone down 
(some are already being quoted, for summer out- 
ings, in the franc lourd that will be introduced in 
July—unfamiliarly few digits followed by the 
initials F.L., so that 45 F.L. means what 4,500 
francs means today), but it is still possible, in spite 
of what the pessimists always say, for holiday- 
makers who are prepared to treat eating in Paris 
as an occasion, to eat well at a fair price. Not, of 
course, at such desperately smart places as, say, 
Lasserre, which I shouldn't like to enter without 
about £15 in my pocket if I wanted dinner for 
two, and wines to match the food. Nor at that 
discreetly old-fashioned three-star place of pil- 
grimage, next door to the very theatre I've been 
talking about, the entrance to which is in the 
Péristyle de Joinville, which always strikes me as 
a sufficiently temple-like address for one of the 
stomach-worshippers’ shrines of Europe, and 
which still has emblazoned on its window, in the 
gilt appliqué letters of half a century ago, the 
improbable legend: 

SHERRY GOBLERS 
LEMON SQUASH 
ENGLISH SPOKEN 

No, but at my favourite bistro you can eat 
paté, beuf bourguignonne, and a great wedge 
from a delectable home-made strawberry tart, 
with carafe wine, for 15s. And a wedding- 
anniversary dinner at a solidly old-fashioned 
family-run restaurant near the Bourse, which has 
had a well-earned Michelin star for years, cost 
not much more #*an £3 for the two of us— 
asparagus, fillets of sole in a cream sauce special 
to the house, salads and strawberries and cream, 
and liqueurs with the coffee. We drank the carafe 
wine—food is so good in Paris that I am less 
ambitious about the wine than I am at home—and 
fine wine might have added something less than 2 
pound to the total. Still not an outrageous price 
for a special treat. 
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M. Gabriel-Robinet, editor of the famous Paris daily Le 
" ; : ‘i " . Figaro, on the balcony of the newspaper’s offices on the 
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“The Observer is a newspaper with which _ of the future depends on the decisions they That is precisely why The Observer is read here at home by 
eat journalists and political leaders in France | make. When a newspaper is able to influ- almost everyone who can be said to form opinion. As election ' 
~dge are very much at home,” says Monsieur ence them, what it says is itself news. In jouw 

. - : . increases, helpful to have P 
tart, Louis Gabriel-Robinet. “If they do not England, America, all over the world today, 2, 
ing- always see eye-to-eye with it—particularly | The Observer is quoted by public men and a weekly newspaper that is truly independent—free from the 
yned where the problems of their own country _ politicians, in speeches, in broadcasts, in the pressure of all political parties. 


has are concerned—they attach great importance _ press. And you’ll find the whole paper interesting—on stage and 
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Orde Wingate and his Critics 


By SYBIL 


FRIEND discussing with me the other day the 
reviews that have appeared of Mr. Christo- 
pher Sykes’s biography of my ‘brother, Orde 
Wingate, remarked that they left him with a feel- 
ing of incredulity because the total picture 
produced was a mere chaos. It was not, he thought, 
a question of tensions and inconsistencies within 
the subject himself. These need not prevent the 
emergence of a coherent final picture. But he got 
the feeling that the reviewers were trying to 
describe what they had not understood, and out 
of the sum tota! of distortions a portrait was built 
up which carried no conviction because it simply 
did not hang together. There is truth in this 
criticism, and I think the reason is that there are 
factors at the root of my brother’s personality and 
activities which have been entirely ignored, and 
without which the picture cannot make sense. 
The first concerns his religious background. Of 
the two great branches of the Christian tradition, 
the static and the revolutionary, my parents 
belonged to the second. By this I do not, of course, 
mean that they were politically on the Left. Quite 


WINGATE 


the contrary. In so far as they thought about 
politics at all (which was not very far), they might 
be described as Conservatives. But their religion 
was not of the type exemplified in all the great 
religious Establishments, Roman, Orthodox or 
Anglican, whose function is to inspire and direct 
the existing order of the world, but not to change 
its essential character. Revolutionary Christianity, 
on the other hand, at least in its pure form, both 
desires and expects an imminent and total over- 
throw of the existing order, and its substitution by 
‘a new heaven and a new earth, in which dwelleth 
righteousness.’ Sometimes, as in sixteenth-century 
Munster, this attitude has flowed over into the 
directly political realm. More often it has confined 
itself wholly to the religious sphere and has waited 
upon an immediate Divine intervention. But the 
fundamental difference remains. Establishment 
Christianity, like the humorist, is broadly content 
with making individual improvements in things 
as they are, and does not want a basic change. 
Revolutionary Christianity, like the satirist, is 
fighting a revolutionary war. Its cry is always, 
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‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ and it expects 
the reign of Christ upon this earth, and in the 
near future. 


When we, as children, repeated the 96th Psalm, 
‘Let the field be joyful and all that is therein: 
then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before 
the Lord, for He cometh, for He cometh to judge 
the earth: He shall judge the world with righteous- 
ness and the people with His truth,’ it was the 
field outside the window that was to be joyful and 
the trees at the bottom of the garden that would 
clap their hands. And when we sang: 

O brothers stand as men that wait, 

The dawn is purpling in the East, 

And banners wave at Heaven's high gate, 
we watched the banners waving in the clouds of 
the sunset and wondered if the army of the Lord 
was even now setting forth. This attitude of mind, 
though unfashionable in present-day England, lies 
at the root of the dynamic part of European, and 
above all of English, history. And certainly no one 
will understand Orde Wingate to whom it is not 
both familiar and sympathetic. 

It is obvious how easily such an emotional out- 
look could be transferred from the purely religious 
to the social and political sphere, and a firm faith 
in the fairly imminent triumph of the cause of 
justice and mercy, provided that men co-operate 








But surely one feels a certain 
identity of spirit under the 
Emp, er—Commonwealth? 





I suppose you don’t hear 
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you must remember it’s rotten 
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with the purposes of God, was in fact the basis 
of all Wingate’s actions, even though he early 
ceased to be an orthodox Christian. 

Secondly, in spite of this somewhat apocalyptic 
religious atmosphere, our home background was 
both cultivated and civilised. My mother, in par- 
ticular, was a woman of very considerable mental 
gifts, full of a lively intellectual curiosity, 
extremely well read, her conversation larded with 
quotations from the English classics, and with two 
years at a Paris finishing school and an almost 
professional musical training behind her. Orde 
absorbed a great deal of this. The popular picture 
of the daemonic madman, emerging half naked 
from the jungle to prophesy to statesmen and 
generals, is not the one that springs to my mind 
when I remember him as I knew him best. It does 
not seem to have been generally understood that, 
leaving questions of genius entirely on one side, 
he was a man of a powerful and active intellect, 
with an insatiable interest in the things of the 
mind. And the marathon course of reading in 
European history, philosophy and the arts to 
which he subjected himself towards the end of his 
Woolwich career and in the first years after he was 
commissioned was not primarily due, as has been 
romantically supposed, to a lecture by the Com- 
mandant, but to the fact that his mind had sud- 
denly awakened and was crying out for food. As 
with all able young men, his opinions changed 
with his current reading matter, and when I 
wanted, at this time, to know what he was thinking 
I used to go down to the ‘Bomb Shop’ in the 
Charing Cross Road and ask, ‘When was my 
brother last here and what books did he buy?’ 


It is, by the way, a total delusion to think that 
he was ever a Marxist. He was a highly intelligent 
young man who read Marx, which is a different 
thing. Apart from anything else, Marx would 
never have admitted a disciple who retained a life- 
long belief in God. I remember vividly the 
emphasis in his voice, as he walked down the 
Charing Cross Road, seven months before his 
death, saying to me (in what context I do not 
recall), “You must have faith, you must have faith 
in God.’ 

This combination of a powerful and widely 
cultivated intellect with the daemonic genius which 
made him its instrument is difficult to understand 
on a superficial level. And the more so if one has 
no sympathy with the causes to which he gave 
himself so wholly. But those who held this latter 
key did not find him harsh, or lacking in a deep 
human affection, whether it was the mostly un- 
known people who, in 1942, shared his passionate 
concern for justice to Ethiopia, or a famous figure 
like Dr. Weizmann, who wrote (after a quarrel 
about policy), ‘Both my wife and I revered and 
loved him.’ 

As it is a subject in which Ehave no competence, 
I will not attempt to rival the many unqualified 
strategists who have assessed the military value of 
his achievements. There is, however, one aspect of 
his intellectual power which has received too little 
attention, and that is his gift of prescience, an 
almost unerring insight into the real forces at play 
in a given military or political situation, which 
enabled him to prophesy with astonishing accur- 
acy the subsequent course of events, even against 
all current informed opinion. One instance, men- 
tioned in Mr. Sykes’s book, is his insistence, which 
made him very unpopular in the autumn of 1939, 


on the military worthlessness of the Maginot Line 
and the French Army. ‘The Germans will break 
through them as soon as they attack,’ he is remem- 
bered as saying, pointing to Sedan on the map. 
‘The British will suffer the greatest Corunna of 
all time. There is no hope at all that we will win 
the war in France.’ These things may seem obvious 
now; they were regarded as nearly treasonable 
paradoxes at the time. 

A better known, and even more unpopular, 
instance is his conviction that the Jews, and not 
the Arabs, were the only reliable allies for Britain 
in the Middle East, and his consequent desire to 
see Israel become a member of the British Com- 
monwealth. The advantage or otherwise of Great 
Britain is not, perhaps, the first criterion that 
should be applied in judging Zionism. But if that 
is to be the criterion, I suppose few people would 
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deny, in the light of. subsequent events, that he, 
and not his censuring superiors in the Palestine 
of 1938, understood where our national interest 
lay. 

A third instance of this prescience of his has yet 
to be vindicated by events. It was after his first 
experience (since infancy) of India, when he was 
in London between his two Chindit campaigns, 
that he said to me, ‘Watch India. The way India 
goes the world will go.’ That was said sixteen years 
ago, when the Cold War had not started, India was 
still struggling for independence and the Chinese 
revolution was still in the womb of time. But most 
informed students of international affairs today 
would agree that upon the struggle between East 
and West for the allegiance of India may well hang 
the fate of mankind. 

I did not at this time usually agree with his 
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dolitical judgments. He seemed to me towards the 
end to be moving fairly rapidly to the right in 
politics. But I learned from experience to treat 
with the utmost respect his assessment of the forces 
at work in a given historical situation, and his 
prophecies of the subsequent course of events. 
They were uncannily often right. 

He has been accused of being harsh, ill- 
tempered, bullying and aggressive. No doubt he 
was so at times, but his victims were usually in a 
position where they were well able to look after 
themselves. A major who bullies generals should 
perhaps be censured for imprudence rather than 
for tyranny. But those who talk in that strain, 
whatever justification they may have, can never 
have seen him with the really afflicted and 
oppressed. With them, from his earliest years, he 
had a tenderness. and indeed a reverence, that I 
have never scen matched. A schoolmate of Orde’s, 
Jossleyn Hennessy, describing on the wireless 
their preparatory school days together, said: 
‘Wingate was not a frightened boy, I was, so I 
was the natural target of the mob’s displeasure. 
But nobody tried to put it across me when Wingate 
was about. Many had had the rough side of Win- 
gate’s tongue; | never heard a cross or an unkind 
word from him.’ 

Many stories could be told of this side of his 
character, from the broken-down actor whom he 
met in a pub when he was a young subaltern, 
and to whom he gave all his spare cash and, what 
was valued more, a compelling assurance that he 


need not despair, to the case mentioned by Mr. 
Sykes, of the sufferer from a mental breakdown 
whom Orde met on the troopship when he was 
coming home from Cairo, and into whom he 
breathed such new life and hope that the man 
demanded to be allowed to join the second Chin- 
dit Expedition in order to be near him. I remem- 
ber once quoting to him the words of Cardinal 
Faulhaber, preaching to a churchful of angry 
young Brownshirts in Munich: ‘Your creed is 
very well for the Herrenvolk when the sun shines 
on them and everything goes their way. But when 
the day of defeat and disaster comes, as it will 
come, to the wounded and the outcast, the dis- 
graced, the desolate and the dying, to them you 
have nothing to say, and if they had the strength 
they would spit in your face.” And Orde answered 
me, “They are the only people who have 
strength.’ 

He has been accused of being too much aware 
of his own powers. He was certainly no less aware 
of his faults. He has been the subject of much 
criticism, some of it just, some of a frivolity and 
a shallowness of spirit which is the essence of 
immodesty. But the best epitaph for himself and 
his work is the conclusion of his Order of the Day 
for the first Chindit Expedition : 

Finally, knowing the vanity of man’s effort 
and the confusion of his purpose, let us pray 
that God may accept our service and direct our 
endeavours, so that when we shall have done all 
we shall see the fruit of our labours and be 
satisfied. 


Berlin 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


DO not suppose that there has ever been a 
| Poocties occupation so wrapped up in curious 
paradox as that of Berlin. In theory, here are 
four occupying Powers, allied together to prevent 
the military resurrection of the defeated but 
aggressive Berliners. In fact, there is, of course, 
as we all know, the frontier between Russian and 
Western occupation running through the centre 
of Berlin. But theory also has its practical im- 
portance. May 16 was American Forces’ Day. 
The Americans held a large and impressive 
parade on the Tempelhof Airfield. Troops 
tarched past. Tanks rumbled, helicopters flew. 
General Eddleman, Commander-in-Chief of the 
US Forces in Europe, made a speech as forth- 
right and aggressive as decency would ‘permit. It 
was frankly a demonstration. of strength and the 
purpose of it was to reassure the crowd of West 
Berliners who lined the farther side of the airfield 
and who heard themselves—perhaps a little to the 
ironic amusement of those of them who were 
more than twelve years old—hailed as ‘the most 
time-tried defenders of democracy in Europe.’ 


The Americans do not go in for ceremonial 
parades. Instead, at the end of it all they put on a 
show of acrobatic drilling without word of com- 
mand by a special trained troupe of men who 
marched back and. forth, into and out of one 
another, threw rifles from one to the other and 
caught them—more perhaps like performing seals 
than occupying soldiers as we usually think of 
them. ‘C'est curicux, commented a French officer 
whe was watching, and so it was. But what was 
even more curious was the company that came to 


watch this parade. The German public lined the 
ropes and stood across on the other side of the 
airfield, but in the grandstand were seated, as far 
as I could gather, representatives of every 
nationality but the German—Americans, French, 
British, Russians, and even a Japanese observer 
and his charming wife. Russian officers sat on 
either side of me. They listened to General 
Eddieman’s implied abuse of their country with- 
out motion and then solemnly and. inscrutably 
led the applause which greeted the act of the 
performing seals. ‘C’éfait trés intéressant, in- 
téressant, said one of them to me and offered me 
a Crimean cigarette. 

After the parade the American officer at the 
head of Military Intelligence gave a large lun- 
cheon, to which he was kind enough to invite 
my wife and myself. Again, all nationalities 
seemed to be there except the German. The 
Russians were in evidence, courteously but quite 
non-committally answering through an_inter- 


-preter our. questions about the Geneva con- 


ference. 

Of course, as far as the British go, they never 
have in any place, from Hong Kong to Galway, 
been great mixers among those whom they have 
been called on to rule. They prefer to retire 
behind their own barbed wire and prepare a new 
cricket pitch, as they are doing at this moment 
in the Berlin Stadium, or listen to a military 
band playing over and over again the ‘Eton 
Boating Song.’ And I have little doubt that astute 
and prominent Berliners do not greatly mind their 
exclusion from social parties, whether Western 
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or Eastern. They think that somehow or other 
—no one can now quite see how—Berlin will 
one day again be free from foreigners and that, 
when that day comes, it will be greatly to one’s 
advantage if one can show that in the days of 
occupation one did not mix too freely with them. 
Yet to anyone who has seen a good deal of the 
Germans at work elsewhere in Europe—met them 
at conferences, official and unofficial—the appar- 
ent segregation of the social life of German and 
Allies is the strangest feature of Berlin. Go any- 
where else in Europe today: at every meeting and 
on every committee you will find the Germans 
to be its most obirusive members, pushing their 
points of view, making the longest speeches. It is 
only in Berlin that one can go to parties and meet 
not a single German. 

As for the fate of Berlin, that is for the moment 
a matter for debate in Geneva rather than in 
Berlin itself. Long-term prophecy is difficult. It 
is alike hard to see how the present arrangements 
will continue for long or how they will be 
changed. It seems fairly clear that the Russians 
are not prepared to go to war over Berlin and 
fairly clear that the West is not prepared to 
evacuate it without war—clear that the West will 
only leave it in order that Berlin should become 
the capital of a united Germany and clear that 
the Russians have no wish to see a united Ger- 
many. It is likely enough that we shall in the 
near future see a peace treaty between the Soviets 
and East Germany, but I doubt if we shall see 
any other important change. 

It does not really make much difference to the 
West whether there is such a peace treaty, so long 
as the rights of the West in Berlin are respected. 
One can hardly imagine a world war over who 
shall stamp some travel documents that are going 
to be stamped by somebody anyhow. At present 
on the Gleinickebunde Bridge from Berlin to 
Potsdam, which marks the frontier between East 
Germany and the American zone, there are both 
Russian troops and East German police. The 
traveler witha British pass ostentatiously shows 
his passport and pass to the Russians and ignores 
the Germans. J am somewhat of an expert on 
what happens then, for it so happened that on 
our pass the wrong number of our car had been 
inserted. At first the Russians were quite definite 
that. we could on no account enter East Germany 
at all. Then there was endless telephoning for 
instructions. It was at last decided that a British 
officer should go on into Potsdam to see an 
official there while we remained kicking our heels 
on the bridge. The officer eventually returned, 
having got the pass amended. Then there was 
further telephoning to confirm that this emenda- 
tion had really been made by the Russian official 
and that the British officer had not cooked the 
change himself. A situation ‘that -would in any 
event have been more ridiculous than not was 
rendered sheer farce by the fact that our host was 
driving a borrowed car with whose gears he was 
not familiar, with the result that every time that 
the Russians told him to come forward, he went 
into reverse and shot rapidly backwards in the 
direction of the imperialist West behind him. 
But at the end we got through with no greater 
damage than that we were three-quarters of an 
hour late for luncheon. I could not but reflect that 
at the Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem I would not 
have had a hope in hell of getting through at all. 
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Roundabout 


A PIGTAILED four-year- 
old in a red sailor suit 
resolutely pushed the 
stuffed dog towards the 
nursery door. 

‘No, dear,’ 


} Said her father 

Vi with false 
, brightness, 

“You can’t 


bring the dog- 
gie if you’re coming with Daddy. Wouldn't you 
rather just stay here with the nice doggie?’ 

The child considered, while the man looked 
round with mute appeal and the dog refused to 
take sides. Finally Doggie won; and Daddy, rev- 
ving up fast, took off in the direction of the bar. 

In another corner of the London Airport Nur- 
sery, a family from Rhodesia was meeting its 
grandparents for the first time, in a confusion of 
kisses and cries and handkerchiefs. An Indian 
mother watched the scene with detachment, as she 
calmly painted her nails, sitting cross-legged on— 
not in—a chair. A sweet-faced nurse, in a blue 
uniform with a stork embroidered on the pocket, 
was crooning over a gulping bundle. ‘Poor dar- 
ling.” she soothed. ‘Did it dream it was in an 
aeroplane?’ 

The atmosphere of the airport nursery is 
definitely anti-aeroplane. No window on to the 
runways; no toy aircraft; no pictures of planes to 
remind the children what it was that upset them. 
The place is intentionally homey and down-on- 
the-ground. 

It is the only one so complete in the world, and 
it is there to give children a place to play between 
planes and to provide mothers of babies with the 
privacy and equipment necessary to feed and 
change them. The intake ranges from two or-three 
tots a day to something well over forty when an 
immigrant airlift disgorges its teeming contents. 
So far, their youngest traveller has been a baby of 
eight days, and a veteran of eight weeks even 
travelled alone. 

In the four years the nursery has. been -going, 
Well over 7,000 children have passed through; and 
every flight, nationality, scream, meal, excretion, 
illness and destination has been faithfully recorded 
in the Log: ‘Potted befoi. departure—5 minutes,’ 
‘Played while Daddy telephuned—25 minutes.’ 
‘Place of embarkatiou—San Francisco. Seen to 
plane—staff showing scars and bruises still.’ ‘Place 
of embarkation—Poland; ages of children 18, 16, 
12, 10, 8, 5, 4, 2; mother pregnant.’ “—And you 
should have seen the father,’ commented one. of 
the staff. ‘He was only a little man.’ 

The nursery provides no food, merely heating 
up, without comment, whatever the little dears 
Would be eating normally. ‘At the moment Swiss 
babies get green tea between feeds,’ said one of 
the nurses. ‘And there’s a new American theory 
that if a baby can’t be breast-fed, it might as well 
80 on to three meals a day; you get strapping 
great meat-eating youngsters of eleven months 
who have never really been babies at all.’ 

The nurses try to persuade mothers that babies, 
like fountain pens, should be emptied ‘before 


‘being taken on high-altitude flights—‘but the 
mothers won’ listen; they give the babies their 
normal feeds and of course they're sick.” 

In the staff room, there is a large toy St. Ber- 
nard with a barrel round its neck—but not, ap- 
parently, to be wheeled out in moments of crisis. 
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‘No, it’s just broken,’ a nurse explained. ‘The 
manufacturers supply all the toys free, it’s such 
good export publicity for them—and they're 
godsend to us. We can't speak to a good many of 
the children, of course—and it would be no good 
learning a few standard languages; an infant 
needs its own language or none. Some of them 
bow and some shake hands and some kick you 
on the shins—oh, well, I suppose children are the 
same everywhere.’ 


Dramma Giocosa 


For goodness’ sake don’t tell 
Khrushchev, but if he pressed 
the button tomorrow there 
would be no reaction at all 
from the direction of the 
United States—the entire popu- 
lation, men, women and chil- 
dren, is in Florence, arguing 
the harassed men behind the travel-agents’ coun- 
ters into premature senility. None of them, I take 
it, has appreciated the fact that the statue of 
Amerigo Vespucci (who is clearly not going to 
be caught twice) has its back firmly turned on 
the American consulate three doors away.-{Any- 
body heard speaking Italian on the Ponte 
Vecchio is arrested immediately on a charge of 
loitering with intent.) The Americans are run~a 
close second by the Germans, and an honourable 
third place is accorded to the> English, ordering 
tea in loud voices or stumping waistcoatedly 
along, in a shade temperature of ninety, carrying 
overcoats and daring the filthy foreign weather 
to do its worst. (Fourth come the beggars—the 
indigent indigenous—the sight of whose out- 
stretched hands does dreadful things to a’ psyche 
nurtured on the Welfare State.) 

I had forgotten that Florence is Forster coun- 
try: from the breakfast-room at my hotel I can 
actually see the spot where Lucy Honeychurch, 
at the beginning of A Room with a View, got 
blogd on her picture-postcards (though with ‘a 
perverseness that confirms everything the waist- 
coated ones think about the Italians it is Casa 
Howard that the bookshops are full of), and TI 
had high hopes that the opera would turn out 
to be as unintentionally hilarious as the perform- 
ance in that book. So it did, but in a rather more 
up-to-date way. The Sunday matinée of Verdi's 
La Battaglia di Legnano began at four. I awoke 
from my siesta at five past, leaped up, washed, 
changed and hurried off to the theatre. I got there 
at 4.25, to find the house lights still up and the 
audience alternating the slow hand-clap with 
snatches of the local equivalent of “Why are we 
waiting?’ It Wasn't difficult to guess why: on 
either side of the stalls was a platform on which 
sweating, white-coated attendants wrestled with 
obdurate television cameras, while the orchestra, 
for the hundredth time, tuned up (one cornist, 
his thoughts miles away, was quietly repeating 
Siegfried’s horn-call to himself). Eventually, to 
delirious cheering, the cameramen looked satis- 
fied, the lights went down and there appeared 
the only conductor in the world ‘capable of 





By BERNARD LEVIN 


FLORENCE 


handling such a crisis without either throwing a 
temperament himself or letting anybody else do 
so--Vittorio Gui, Glyndebourne’s unruffable 
maestro, the man who smiles with the top of his 
head. Signor Gui, to more cheering, charmingly 
apologised for the delay, and we were off. 

And a lumbering old cart-horse of a charger 
we were off on, too. The Battle of Legnano comes 
just after Verdi's first burst of creation, just before 
the long haul up to the heights of Rigoletto. One 
can only assume he was drawing breath, for the 
music is of a remarkable naiveté, and fully justi- 
fies the rarity of its performance. Inspired by 
the Milanese rising against the Austrians in 1848, 
Verdi went back to an earlier struggle of that 
city against foreign oppressors—its fight against 
Barbarossa in the twelfth century. It has, as they 
say, everything: heroine who marries wrong 


man, villain who tells husband of her (properly 


suppressed) yearnings, hero who flings himself 
from the battlements when the trumpet sounds 
(into’ the’ river, and lives to fight another day), 
two triumphal marches to celebrate two separate 
victories, the dramatic appearance of Barbarossa 
himself, appropriately red-bearded and standing 
on a table dressed en style de moujik arid plainly 
ready to dance a gazatska at the slightest :provo- 
cation, and finally the appearance; on the eve of 
battle, of the heroife’s son, played by a cherubic 
five-year-old whose first stage experience so en 
raptured him that he clearly wanted to repeat 
it“at once, to the great detriment of the plot, for 
the next ‘scene was purictuated from backstage 
by infant howlings that drowned everything Verdi 
could do. (Or perhaps the child had just noticed 
that his name wasn't'in the programme; anyway, 
there’s a Heldentenor in the making there.) But by 
then evérybody was in such good humour (did 
I mention that maestro*Gui had appeared in a 
box at one point and delivered a gigantic lecture 
on Verdi, with quotations from Schopenhauer 
and Francis Toye, for the benefit of the television 
audience?) that the incident’ only served to re- 
double the cheering accorded to every aria, even 
those sung through his nose by the tenor—one 
of’ the French-bleat school. Only - Giuseppe 
Taddei; as what you might call the Upim King 
Mark, and-the entrancingly named Paolo Wash- 
ington, as Barbarossa, were worth remembering 
—apart from one magnificent scene in which 
crimson robes clashed and mingled with black 
to make a stage picture worthy of better music. 

Ah, but the next night it was Don Giovanni, and 
a very different tale indeed. The performance had 
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Knight’s move, or castle’s? 


Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 

a career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely 
to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 
engineers, economists and arts men: they all 
want to know where they are going to get to. 

We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 
cannot always know for certain; partly because 
things move very fast these days, partly because 
people change their ideas as they go along. 

The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a 
Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 
move from the operational to the commercial 
square; the geologist or physicist from 
exploration to production; the arts man from 
Marketing to Personnel Administration . . . 
and all towards top management. 

And a pawn can always become a Queen. 

As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 
a man can make is constantly increasing. 
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faults, some of them major ones, but it rode them 
superbly. 

First, the faults. The decision—as unforgivable 
as inexplicable—of the conductor (Alexander 
Krannhals) to use a piano instead of a harpsi- 
chord for the secco recitatives; a Don (James 
Pease—or Peace, as the programme insisted on 
calling him) with an infuriating habit of aspirat- 
ing open vowels, which played merry hell with 
‘Andiam’, andiam’ ’ in the duet; an Italian Ottavio 
(Cesare Curzi) whose over-florid performances of 
both his arias recalled that grisly Gigli record; a 
microphone for the statue (which failed for the 
Commendatore’s ‘Si-—and serve him right); and a 
bungled disappearance for Don Giovanni in the 
last scene. 

Small debits; for the credits were huge. Mozart 
and Da Ponte (and they should have known) 
called it a dramma giocosa. Producers and singers 
everywhere have remembered the giocosa and 
forgotten the dramma. Not here; this was a 
Method Don Giovanni, with real people caught 
up in a real drama. The Leporello (Benno 
Kusche) was a surly brute for his opening ‘Nott’ 
e giorno faticar,’ a cynical scoundrel for the cata- 
logue aria, a sweaty procurer at the party. The 
Don was a real libertine, cruel and wanton (the 
laugh with which he ended ‘Fin ch’han del vino’ 
is ringing in my ears still). Elvira (the exquisite 
Pilar Lorengar) was for once a truly tragic figure. 
Masetto and Zerlina (and may I ask why I had 
to go all the way to Florence to hear our own 
Adéle Leigh in the part?) were what they should 
be—miniature versions of the ladies and gentle- 
men, whose love is just as sweet and touching 
as that of. the high-born. (You cannot mistake 
the humble lovers in Figaro for objects of fun; 
but how rarely do they escape that fate in Don 


Ballet 


Giovanni at the hands of an insensitive producer!) 

The production was shot through with imagina- 
tion, constantly evoking—of all feelings—sheer 
horror. Don Giovanni unmasks over the dying 
Commendatore: Donna Anna at last recognises 
him when he kisses her hand, and is left, a frozen 
statue, with her arm outstretched; the trio in the 
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our own classic ballet, and when the Ballet Ram- 
bert opened its annual season at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre on Monday its first-night programme also 
included a work possibly designed for Latin-lovers 
—the pfemiére of Norman Morrice’s Hazafa. 
‘Hazafia’ is Spanish, so they tell me, for 
‘achievement,’ and that is what the ballet is about. 


garden are really cloaked—covered from head fog Jt"is*in a small, sun-hardened village in South 


foot in gleaming black silk; the statue of the Com- 
mendatore is huge, on a huge rearing horse—I 
wouldn't have been surprised to see him ride it 
on in the last scene; and, perhaps the most 
brilliant single stroke of all, Elvira leaves the stage 
in disgust before the end of ‘Madamina,’ and 
the list of conquests ceases instantly to be funny 
and becomes vile. 

Such a production, upsetting all our hard-won 
traditions of Don Giovanni as no more terrible 
than Punch and Judy, needs five voices to carry 
it safely home. It had them. The purity of Pilar 
Lorengar’s tone as she scaled effortlessly the 
heights of ‘Mi tradi’ and the fiery, echt-Spanish 
brilliance of Teresa Stich-Randall’s Donna Anna 
were matched by the perfect phrasing of Miss 
Leigh’s ‘Batti, batti’ (she naughtily stole a bow 
after it; she could have stolen a hundred without 
hearing me complain) and the sure-footed per- 
fection of Benno Kusche’s Leporello. An inter- 
national cast (one American, one English, one 
Spanish, one Italian, one Hungarian and three 
Germans) had come together under an inspired 


producer (Frank de Quell) to make an unforget- © 


table production of ene of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. And how often do you suppose that 
happens? Why, after the last sextet (taken, as it 
should be, with the house lights up) I swore to lead 
a better life myself. And how often do you sup- 
pose that happens? 


Spanish Flu 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue Spaniards are everywhere. 


-> True, that Queen of the-Gipsies, 
, 3 Carmen Amaya, has now 
T- struck camp _in Victoria,- dut 


¢ José Greco is preparing to 
(4 pounce on Bloomsbury, and 
Antonio—the Kid from Seville, 
himself—has just started out oa 
@ tour bringing castanet-culture and classy tap 
dancing to the provinces. Meanwhile Pilar Lopez 
and Company have given a season at the 
Princes Theatre, and the Spanish duo Susana and 
José have dispatched a series of dance recitals 
at Sadler’s Wells. Why go to Spain, when you 
can have it all in England, except for the 
mosquitoes? 

The Pilar Lopez Ballet Espafiol is for con- 
Noisseurs, if that doesn’t sound too dispiriting. 
Pilar Lopez is a big-boned woman with a Goya 
face, anything but beautiful and yet maturely 
handsome. Her figure is now almost matronly; 
however, it has lost none of its aristocratic bear- 
ing, and just to see her ritualistically raise an arm 
in front of her face is something, in its way, won- 
derful. She has never been what anyone would 
call a ‘star’ dancer. With her, style is everything. 


Her dancing shows so little of the customary 
Spanish cult of personality that her warmth and 
artistry are easily missed by audiences looking 
for qualities more flamboyant but less satisfying. 

It is the male dancers in her company that pre- 
dominate. True, slender and haughty Nana Lorca 
makes some impression, as does a cheerfully 
grimacing Adela Borja, but the boys strut away 
with it ali like peacocks in a park. Alberto Por- 
tillo, sporting a shy grin, flies unconcernedly 
through a Spanish classical solo, and Antonio 
Gades, a brave young bull, lithely crashes his way 
through flamenco numbers with a finesse always 
Stylish even at its most devastating. The most 
sensational member of the troupe is a seventeen- 
year-old whiplash of a gipsy boy, Eduardo 
Serrano. Nicknamed El Guito—the beggar—he 
not only shows off the shattering pouts of our 
infant rock ’n’ rollers in a way that sends a few 
of the audience from there to eternity, but also 
dances with spring-coiled power. It is his arched, 
snake-like back, his snapping palms and the 
tumultuous clatter of his feet that whip up the 
climax to a remarkably enjoyable evening. 

The Spanish flu that is running through the 
London dance now seems to have infected even 


America, where a gang of fly-bitten workmen 
have nearly finished building a church. All that 
remains is for a huge stone cross to be placed 
on the roof. The workmen, spurred out of the 
torpor of siesta by the village priest, make desul- 
tory attempts to get the cross up the scaffolding, 
but it won't budge. They tell the priest it’s impos- 
sible and want to go off to some village celebra- 
tion. 

Yet one big fellow, built like an ox and with 
stupid, lustreless eyes, sees his daughter's dis- 
appointment and refuses to give up. The others 
leave, and his wife tries to make him see reason 
and join the party. At last he gets a rope round 
the cross and somehow drags it painfully across 
the square. The now tequila-high villagers—led 
by the smart-aleck foreman of the gang—return 
to jeer at him, yet he slogs it out to the scaffold- 
ing. With the cross bound by a rope to himself, he 
gets underneath, bearing the weight on his chest 
and belly, and starts to lever himself up back- 
wards. 

The villagers, crazy with delight at the fellow’'s 
madness, place bets among themselves on his 
chances, while his family and the priest watch 
with amazement. He stumbles and falters for a 
moment, but keeps on, inch by sweating inch, 
foot by agonised foot. Then the villagers on the 
ground ‘at last see that he has got to make it. 
Throwing down their bets in disgust, they start 
shouting for him, urging him up. As he gets nearly 
to the top, the wife clambers up after, and together 
they shove the cross into. place. They look down 
blankly at the cheering crowd in the square. He 
has achieved the impossible and put up the cross. 

This is the second ballet of a very young man. 
Last year Morrice made an astonishingly mature 
first work, Two Brothers. Now, with Hazajia, 1 
feel’a major choreographictalent has emerged. 


. The ballet has faults to be faced, but merits to 


be shouted about. Perhaps its smack of excelsior 
Optimism is out of joint with our time, and cer- 
tainly. a: slicker man would at the end have 
cynically sent the cross tumbling down to Sisy- 
phean disaster. Also the mixture of verismo— 
heightened by the operatic but effectively literal 
setting by Ralph Koltai—and allegory is just 
occasionally uneasy. The cross and its carrying 
defy the laws of mechanics in a production almost 
cinematic in its telling truthfulness. Furthermore, 
the music borrowed from Carlos Surinach 
appears, ‘at‘a first seeing, to run out towards an 
end that is probably too abrupt. 

But Morrice has provided some wonderfully 
imaginative choreography. His dance language, 
freely based on the classic vocabulary, here fuses 
dancing and naturalistic gesture into a seamless 
line that skims and darts over the sinuous Latin- 
American music like the vocal line in an opera’s 
recitative and aria. Even more important—and 
equally rare in ballet—the village and its inhabi- 
tants are seen three-dimensionally as a real place 
with real people. You care for the man and his 


cross. and this gives the force to an allecory which, 
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for all its overtones of Christian passion, is not 
at heart religious. 

The ballet at its first performance looked a bit 
under-rehearsed round the edges—and Marie 
Rambert herself admitted as much in a curtain 
speech—although John Chesworth as the small- 
town Hercules, Gillian Martlew as his sensually 
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human wife and June Sandbrook as his childishly 
demanding, idealistic daughter served the choreo- 
grapher brilliantly. The programme also included 
Rambert’s carefully studied production of Giselle, 
that object lesson in Romantic ballet, but about 
this and the rest of the repertory, including John 
Cranko’s new ballet La Reja, I hope to write later. 


Virag and Virago 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Ulysses in Nighttown. (Arts.) 
AT first sight, Zero Mostel 
looks as though he will be 
disastrously wrong in the role 
of Leopold Bloom. The Ameri- 
can comedian is a Billy Bennett 
hugely puffed up, or an Oliver 
Hardy with a slow puncture. 
He seems too seaside-postcard grotesque with his 
little billy-cock hat on top of his bemused, vacant 
face, his bouncy beer-barrel belly rising and 
falling with the tide of his breathing, and his clod- 
hopping feet turned bashfully inwards. His voice, 
too, in his opening scene is ponderously American, 
with each word laid and cemented into place like 
a brick. Can this solid india-rubber clown hope 
to pass himself off as the subtle, sad, obsessional 
Irish-Jew who secretes beneath his shabby-Gentile 
disguise the seeds of a thousand heroisms and 
degradations? Mr. Mostel never really succeeds 
in looking like, or talking like, the outside Bloom. 
But this hardly matters in Marjorie Barkentin’s 
transposed and dramatised extracts from Ulysses. 
The passport-photograph Bloom appears only for 
a moment and then splits open to free all the 
refugee Blooms inside. Mr. Mostel brilliantly and 
hysterically and frighteningly interprets each one. 
Like all great comedians, he has the peculiar 
talent of making what he is doing far more im- 
portant than who he is doing. This is often a 
dramatic drawback if the comedian attempts to 
play a role which depends for its humour on a 
mosaic of tiny individual characteristics. But in 
the boulevard farce, it is his greatest strength, 

And Ulysses in Nighttown is highbrow, psycho- 
analytical farce. It is a game of boisterous hide- 
and-seek in which Zero Mostel plays Id. His 
very grossness, his obvious funny-man persona, 
is exactly right for this romp through the laby- 
rinths of the Unconscious. Bloom as the Wander- 
ing Jew, Bloom as His Catholic Majesty, Bloom 
aS a monstrous baby, Bloom as a fat flapper, 
Bloom as a parish-pump politician, Bloom as 
Ulysses in a strip-cartoon Ithaca—all these 
manifestations have the unreal tangibility, the 
ludicrous horror of a nightmare. The first half 
is marvellous comedy. The second half, where 
Bloom is ritually dominated and castrated by the 
hermaphrodisiac whore, has moments of unfor- 
gettable queasiness. And the whole play is a 
triumph for Mr. Mostel. 

The other characters have not so much elbow 
room for their atomised egos. Stately, plump Buck 
Mulligan is vividly sketched in by Carroll 
O'Connor, a youthful Orson Welles type, but 
disappears all too soon. Pauline Flanagan gives 
Molly Bloom just that right whiff of ambitious 








sexuality as she pets and patronises her doggy 
husband and she speaks a section of Molly’s 
monologue with moving effect. But she is also 
cut down to pigmy size by Miss Barkentin’s edit- 
ing. Alan Badel’s Stephen Dedalus has much more 
to say for himself, but, despite his striking Hamlet 
Overtones, the impression somehow remains 
blurred and fragmentary. Robert Bernal, Brian 
O’Higgins, Paddy Stone, Patrick Connor. and 
Carroll O’Connor weave in and out of the action 
in a dozen fantastic disguises. 

There is a splendidly ambiguous chorus of 
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whores, led by Belita, which wavers between The 
Blue Angel and The Boy Friend. But the most 
fascinating Joycean incarnation is Valerie Bettis 
as Bella-Bello, the King of the Queens, who 
epitomises all those painful pleasures which 
Bloom masochistically wishes upon him-herself. 
A combination of governess, wicked uncle and 
veterinary surgeon, she had the face of a newly 
shaved cat and the voice of a dormitory bully. 
If she was never in Bloom’s dreams, then he 
was lucky. Now she is in mine. 

Ulysses in Nighttown is spoken throughout with 
the intelligence and subtlety that one would ex- 
pect from a cast directed by Burgess Meredith. 
Miss Bettis is responsible for the ‘stage move- 
ment, a kind of sub-ballet rhythmic prancing 
which is occasionally rather pretentious but often 
remarkably apt and timely. Perhaps some of the 
second-act fantasy might have been eliminated 
and more time given to Mrs. Bloom and Stephen’s 
roistering friends. But then Ulysses is more of a 
world than a book—it almost seems possible to 
open the cover and climb inside. No adaptation 
would appear entirely right to anyone who has 
ever inhabited it. For those who haven't, the play 
is a rich, drunken treat in store: a bawdy, cerebral, 
adult version of Under Milk Wood. 


Just a Moment—? 


By PETER 


THe speed of the show 
deceives the mind. Youth 
Wants to Know, there is the 
Right to Reply, there are all 
the roundelays of four people 
stating their. divergent views, 
with a Summing Up from some 
blank, bland chairman, and 
because they must finish dead on time we have 
never a moment to pause and ponder. Inevitable? 
Perhaps, but the result is a capsule-information, 
Reader's Digest style, which we should never 
accept as the whole truth just because it is 
standard practice. 

Last Saturday, for example, the BBC began a 
repeat run of The Inheritors series about our 
former colonies—most justifiably, for this was 
one of the best things the BBC has ever done— 
and Aidan Crawley was talking about this 
twenty-four-year-old District Officer administer- 
ing this huge area and all these tribesmen in 
Gambia and . . . But just a moment—how old 
did he say the DO was? You will have read the 
foregoing sentence at your own speed, because 
print permits that. But you had to hear/watch 
that sentence at Mr. Crawley’s speed, and then 
on to the next fact and the next picture at the 
same gallop, which the medium itself demands, 
and not a moment to consider the extraordinary 
implications, romantic or frightening, inspiring or 
pathetic, of the idea of a piece of Empire in 1959 
run by a man the same age as Clive before Arcot 
about to bring an Empire into being. This was 
no fault of Crawley’s; in a way it is no fault 
at all; but one powerful argument for more net- 
works (for as many, say, as there are national 
newspapers) is that then the pace might slow down 
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and allow more attention to detail, less general 
acceptance of the notion that one man’s report 
on a situation tells us all there is to know. 
American TV, multi-channelled, does move more 
slowly. This can be boring, but, having more time, 
an argument can be squeezed thoroughly. 

Equally, the danger of half these forums and 
discussions is that viewers may equate the 
answer with the truth, as though such pocket 
debates were anything but an expression of views. 
Moreover, when occasionally a trained polemicist 
lumbers into the field, the effect can be devastat- 
ing; this is where Roman Catholics tend to score, 
as witness the Lifeline discussion on euthanasia 
the other day, when a Catholic bishop almost con- 
temptuously routed an opposition which hardly 
knew how to conduct its own case. 

On the other hand, interviewees might fairly 
retort that it is becoming increasingly hard for 
them actually to get their word in at all. One 
of the sacred tenets of TV criticism is that Tonight 
is beyond reproach, and I have often worshipped 
with the rest, but sometimes recently it 
has seemed comatose beneath the weight 
of laurels. I imagine that_ originally Donald 
Baverstock (now abroad) wanted to make 4a 
change from the What-is-your-latest-film? kind 
of puff interview, and as a more muscular allter- 
native evolved the technique of confronting 2 
speaker with press cuttings of past deeds oF 
utterances. Good enough, but the idea is running 
to seed; the questions should surely not be longer 
than the answers, Derek Hart’s stand-ins were 
below standard, and what with the guitar players 
now reinforced by a mandolin player on Wednes- 
days, I fear it is only a matter of time before we 
have Anton Karas, and Fyfe Robertson actually 
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LOOK AROUND YOU... We at The Steel Company of 


Wales have a direct interest 
LOOK AT ALL THE THINGS THAT jin you running your home. 
This is because all of these 
things are made from steel in one form or 
another. And we make steel, a very great 
deal of it. 


CITY OF STEEL 

Steel sheet and tinplate from this 
vast City of Steel go, of course, 
Think of things like the direct to the manufacturers; those 
refrigerator, the washing *“~— companies which make the many 
machine and the TV that areall part kinds of everyday things you have in your 
of the familiar pattern of modern living. home or see and use outside it. All the 


MAKE RUNNING A HOME A BIT 


EASIER THAN IT USED TO BE 
The tins of food in your cupboard, for 


instance; your modern cooker; f———=> 
your vacuum cleaner. 





K THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 13 from the City of Steel 
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household appliances, the prams and bi- 
cycles, the motorcars and tractors—even 
the dustbins! 


OUR LINK WITH YOU 

But in the long run you 

buy or use, in some way, 

these finished products of our steel. So 

there is our link. That is why we see to it 

that our steel sheet and tinplate are of the 
right kind—and at a competitive 
price—to suit the manufacturer’s 
needs and, ultimately, your needs. 
If you happen to run a home you 
will know what we mean. 
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asking him if he Jikes being a zither player. 
Two particularly enjoyable recent programmes 
were of skills which owe nothing whatever to 
television, though television can effectively show 
them off—slim men and thick girls being extra- 
ordinarily graceful in the professional skating 
championships, and the Harlem Globetrotters 
, making basketball look like a ballet for rubber 
tent-poles. The commentary on the first was 
exemplary—explaining, elucidating; on _ the 
second, the voice fell into the classic error of de- 
scribing what we could see for ourselves. This is 
radio technique (and the reason, I believe, why 
Glendenning, expert in the word-picture, prefers 
radio); in vision it is merely the least adven- 
turous way of advertising, whereby the product 
is shown and its name shouted ten times, and that 
is why commercials are usually so deadly dull. 
The week’s most interesting play was Peter 
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Nichols’s poorly named Promenade, water-colour 
Osborne set in the north and dealing with the love 
affairs and unsatisfied aspirations of some oddly 
assorted Blackpool cousins of the kind of 
debased jeunesse doreé from French films a 
few years back. The fact that I have not met 
them obviously does not disprove their existence, 
but (as with Jimmy Porter) I was left wanting 
more details of jobs, earnings, background. In 
the same way I lack space to explain in detail my 
detestation of their idiom; enough to commend 
Julian Aymes’s production and William Stonor’s 
performance, and to add that this was an am- 
bitious play well worth doing which I think only 
Granada would have done. Granada would never 
mount a ‘World Theatre’ series and court the flop 
d’estime, but within the middle range of the drama 
their policy is shrewdly enterprising, and more 
consistent in quality than any other network’s 


They’re Only Human 


By ISABEL 


The Devil’s General. (Cine- 
phone). — Pork Chop Hill. 
(Odeon, Leicester Square.)— 
The Hangman. (Gaumont.)— 
: p The Possessed. (Cameo-Poly.) 
EveN at this short distance it 
is hard to remember the almost 
complete sense of national isola- 
tion (at least to a civilian) during the war: five 
years during which you simply didn’t know what 
the rest of the world was up to. War films then 
were local products, one-sided, committed, simple. 
No outsider was expected to see them or to follow 
their private language. Then, with the end of the 
war, the term ‘war film’ came to mean something 
else: other people’s war. No war film could then 
presume on the complicity and sympathy and 
commitment of its audience, for the audience was 
international, committed to both sides, with fears 
and susceptibilities and memories as complex and 
varied as the motives of everyone involved in the 
war (which meant everyone except very small 
children). Now, a film-maker must remember that 
a film with atom bombs in it may be seen in 
Hiroshima, or a film about Hiroshima in the 
States, or one about concentration camps may go 
to Germany, one with prisoners of war in it may 
go to an ex-enemy country, one with a particular 
fighter in it may be seen by his compatriots or his 
ex-enemies. Everywhere there are toes to tread 
on or to avoid, ex-enemy toes whoever makes the 
film, secretly or retrospectively antagonistic toes 
whoever sees it, nationalistic as well as ideological 
toes. Nor is studied neutrality any less annoying 
to some audiences than aggressiveness. 

The Devil's General (director: Helmut Kaut- 
ner; ‘A’ certificate) is a war film from Germany, 
an ‘inside’ film from the other side; and what is 
most interesting about it is not the moral points it 
has to make (which seem to me smugly and 
inadequately and evasively made), but the picture 
it gives—the social and atmospheric picture—of 
Nazi life at a high level: the appearance, the 
manner, the attitude of a class just remote enough 
from the immediate butchery not to be too much 


QUIGLY 


bothered by it. This was the first (at least the first 
to be widely shown) of the tout comprendre, c’est 
tout pardonner apologies, where for the first time 
irony, that delicate and pacific quality, had room 
to show; the first to show Nazis as human and a 
Nazi played by an attractive actor, and so made 
personally sympathetic to the audience. I say ‘a 
Nazi’: the point of the story is that the air ace con- 
siders himself remote from politics, whereas the 
implied—rather weakly implied—point is that if 
you fight for something you support it, believe in 
it, belong to it, even though you may hate it and 
disapprove. A story of a man involved through 
patriotism (that pretty expendable quality) in the 
advancement of evil, it makes compliance with 
Hitler seem only too normal and inevitable, given 
the time, place and circumstances; and although 
the hero kills himself in the end, it looks like a fit 
of perplexity rather than conviction, as if the 
alternatives had grown so difficult that he had to 
end them (and the film) as neatly as possible. Curt 
Jurgens is almost sinisterly persuasive: he has 
even (whether by design or by mistake) just the 
right air of slightly misunderstanding everything, 
so that it is not clear whether he is acting the sort 
of deep-seated moral stupidity he shows, or simply 
has that look as a gift of nature. Everything else 
is right about him: the look of rather jaded 
physical well-being he has since made fashionable, 
just the world-weariness, fighting-weariness, 
women-weariness that suits his age and mixture of 
softness and cynicism. Impossible to imagine him 
any younger or older: he seems to have been born 
middle-aged, and impressive: enough to be (in 
whatever service) a senior officer, not quite fat, 
not quite gone to seed, and certainly not the man 
to face a moral dilemma—only the man of action 
who will bang his way out of it somehow; as he 
does, by crashing his plane. 

Pork Chop Hill (director : Lewis Milestone; ‘A’ 
certificate) is another war film, a simple and un- 
subtle effort by comparison: the story of a single 
Korean battle, acted by a large cast of newcomers 
led by one oldcomer, Gregory Peck (even he 
mostly unrecognisable under one of those cloche- 
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like American tin hats). Corny characterisation 
makes it a bore; the makers’ attitude makes it a 
puzzle. First, it seems to satirise the futility of 
killing men off by the thousand on a hill no one 
wants; then, it has a crack at the conferences that 
refuse to settle the fate of hills while men are 
dying there; and last of all it has some pompous 
words and a heavenly choir to show us it is all 
worth it anyway. There are a few creepy moments 
when the enemy propaganda radio blares out 
across the night battlefield, and you have (like 
the American soldiers crawling up the hill) a 
sneaking feeling of sympathy with sce of its 
message. 

The Hangman (director: Michael Curtiz; *U’ 
certificate) is a Western without much riding, a 
kind of urban, indoor Western, dry and deter- 
minedly anti-romantic (until, of course, the last 
few minutes). With Robert Taylor at his meanest, 
and Tina Louise. 

The Possessed (director: Leopold Schlosberg; 
*X’ certificate) is taken from a play by Ugo Betti 
and turned into a romp on a stony goat-farm, 
involving Madeline Robinson, Magali Noel and 
Dany Carrell as three lonely goat-girls, and Raf 
Vallone as a hairy-chested tramp who turns up to 
fascinate them all. It clearly tries to shiver our 
timbers with lust and purple passion, but instead 
raises some good loud guffaws (at least from me): 
a tribute to its absurd direction, for the cast is 
a good tough one, and given half a chance ought 
to do twice as much. 





Consuming Interest 


Bread 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


BREAD like mother used to make 
will, before long, be as rare as 
home-brewed ale. The small 
baker, the individual craftsman 
with two or three assistants, is 
on the way out, and it is far 
from likely that the mechanised 
bakeries, for all the propaganda 
of the Federation of Wholesale and Multiple 
Bakers, will bother much with the varieties of 
bread preferred by the discerning consumer. Be- 
tween the years 1948 and 1954 about 6,000 small 
bakers went out of business, and the Baking 
Industry (Hours of Work) Act, passed in 1954 
but not yet fully in force, has apparently assisted 
the extinction of these craftsmen by forbidding 
baking before 5 a.m. except on shifts. The small 
man cannot afford a sufficiently large staff, and 
as a consequence every year since the Act was 
passed a thousand fewer little bakeries have sur- 
vived, and they may disappear altogether when the 
Act is completely enforced. 

Mr. P. C. Goodhart’s Private Member’s Bill, 
the Baking Industry (Small Establishments and 
Seasonal Resorts) Bill, was recently withdrawn 
after the Government had given a promise to pay 
some attention to the predicament of small bakers. 
But the fact that the Bill reached a Second Read- 
ing did at least have the effect of prodding the 
Amalgamated Union of Operative Bakers into 4 
discussion with the Master Bakers on ways and 
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’ means. Previously the union had refused to talk, 


except on the basis of shift-work arrangements. 
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> HELP BUILD THIS GREAT 
CANCER RESEARCH CENTRE 





The fight against cancer—man- 
kind’s cruellest enemy —is being 
intensified. The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund seeks your help in 
building new laboratories in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Due to open next 
year, this will be the most advanced 
Cancer research centre in 
Europe. But £1,000,000 is needed 
to complete it. 





The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, pioneer organisation of its 
kind, works under the direction of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. To widen its 
work and to speed results, the 
Fund — which receives no official 
grant—makes this personal appeal 
to you. Will you please help— 
now ? 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN , 


Please send your gift to A. DICKSON WRIGHT, EsQ., M.S., F.R.C.S., 
Royal College of Surgeons, 51 C.RP., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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The Minister of Labour is now supposed to be 
keeping a fatherly eye on the progress of the talks, 
and if they break down there is a possibility of 
some form of amending legislation in the next 
session. 

So much for the masters and men; what about 
the bread eaters as well as the bread winners? A 
member of the Opposition, which has taken sides 
with the unions on this issue (with what aware- 
ness of the fate of its collective digestion one can 
only wonder), referred with some scorn to the 
‘romantic claim for bread freshly baked over- 
night,” This was the first reference to the con- 
sumer’s interests in three hours of debate on the 
Second Reading of Mr. Goodhart’s Bill, and not 
a very encouraging one. Objection would be less 
well founded if the alternative choices for the con- 
sumer were really good, appetising as well as 
nutritious. Mr. Bernard Braine referred in the 
debate to ‘chemically-sodden, indigestible . . 
impeccably wrapped “india-rubber” . . . detrimen- 
tal to health.’ The ground has been well fought 
over before, and the ignorant can be referred 
to many sources of authoritative opinion which 
provide evidence (if the eye and the palate need 
reinforcing) that the steam-baked loaf is not as 
‘good’ as the so-called crusty loaf. 

The mass production of bread resembles the 
mass production | of most other manufactured 
articles. The product must be made under con- 
trolled conditions, so that the quality of results 
does not depend on human judgment (or as little 
as possible), and the output of the production line 
must be uniform. It is common nowadays for the 
makers of such things to claim proudly that one 
item is exactly like any other, and for a lot of 
people this may simply mean that each one is as 
bad as the next. Variety and quality are the price 
we pay for the much-vaunted ‘automation’ of the 
baking industry. 

The Goodhart measure would have removed 
some of the discrimination against the economic 
survival of the small baker contained in the 1954 
Act. The large firm can easily arrange night shift 
working, but the little local baker lost customers 
because he was unable to continue supplying bread 
before 11 a.m., when a large part of the public 
likes to buy it. In the large town it is still possible 
to get fresh bread, if not the crusty kind, but.in 
country districts the choice has been narrowing 
down to wrapped loaves from the village grocer 
or stale loaves on four days out of seven as a result 
of a twice-weekly shopping visit to the nearest 
town. 

The point of no return for the baking craftsman 
may soon be reached with the disappearance of 
the versatile bakery assistant, much sought after 
by the srnall baker with few ovens, who can turn 
his hand to bread at night and to cakes in the 
cooling oven by day. It was the Rees Committee, 
instrumental in the drafting of the 1954 Act, which 
pointed out that the mechanisation of baking was 
killing the crafi, and that fewer men in the trade 
could bake cakes as well as bread. Apprenticeships 
in baking are new to England, having been intro- 
duced about seven years ago (in Scotland they 
have existed for at least a century). At the present 
rate of progress, by the time the beneficial effects 
of the apprenticeships would have been felt (say 
in a generation or so), the small baker will have 
joined the village blacksmith as a nostalgic 
memory. 


A Doctor’s Journal 





By MILES 
How much of what appears to 
be dullness is really an emo- 
tional blocking or retardation? 
At the university level a good 
deal of examination failure is, I 
am sure, the outcome of agita- 
tion—getting ‘thrutched, to use 
a good Lancashire word— 
rather than of lack of diligence: for one reason 
or another, the candidate grows more and more 
tense as D-day approaches, he cannot concentrate 
or ‘focus’ his mind, and hence his recall is patchy. 
In the examination itself, he is flustered and makes 
a bad showing. The more important the examina- 
tion, the more likely is this to happen. Preparing 
for ‘finals’ (in anything) is like preparing for a 
battle: there is a drill for it and some at least of 
the agitation can be quelled. 

At another level, Dr. Michael Craft has reported 
a study of the effects of childhood experiences on 
the production of personality disorder and dull- 
ness. Although his patients were certified ‘mental 
defectives, the author believes that his findings 
apply also to those of higher intelligence. Most of 
the series under review could be described (he 
says) as psychopaths: that is, they were immature, 
unstable and impulsive. Thirty-five of the fifty had 
been exposed to adverse influences during the 
formative years. Parental deprivation was found 
to be most closely correlated with later behaviour 
disorders. Earlier studies have shown that a 
quarter to a third of all defectives have some dis- 
order of personality, with consequent emotional 
disharmony; and this must, of course, contribute 
to the faulty functioning of intellect. 

One. curious and significant conclusion in Dr. 
Craft’s paper is that the intelligence quotient (IQ) 
as measured by tests in some of the patients in- 
creased by as much as thirty-three points: when 
the environment of childhood has been unfavour- 
able, a new life-situation that provides more 
stimulation and variety may enable the deprived 
person to develop his unused resources. It follows 
that the IQ test result must not be taken as an 
objective ‘measurement’ of the same kind as height 
or weight: the figure is the patient’s response to 
that test, at that time, and no more. To evaluate it 
properly, the result must be taken in conjunction 
with the patient’s history and present state, 
especially his emotional state. 

In fact, the influence of emotional imbalance 
upon all functioning of the individual—efficiency 
at work, the conduct of personal relationships, the 
capacity to follow a creative impulse—is a very 
wide area for study, and not so much sound 








The Spectator 


MAY 31, 1834 


Tue King of Naples has projected a convenient mode 
of relieving his treasury from embarrassment. He pro- 
poses to sell a part of the property of the regular 
clergy,—equally disregarding the vested rights of indi- 
viduals and the abstract right of the Church, in its 
corporate capacity, to the inalienable possession of its 


property. 
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In Defence of Dunces 


HOWARD 


observation and experiment on it has been done. 
Study of this kind does not fall within the province 
of ‘psychiatry—if by that over-worked term is 
meant the sphere of mental illness. It is, much 
more, part of ordinary human biology: how the 
normal person behaves under pressure, in states 
of intense frustration, in a moment of crisis. Yet 
the normal person is the least observed of any. 
Every kind of illness is examined and re-examined, 
‘processed,’ written up: an infinity of papers on 
minutiz are to be seen in all the journals. Of 
course, studies of the kind I mean are hard to 
plan, but planned and executed they certainly 
should be. 
* * * 

As I listened to a colleague some time ago 
talking of his experiences as a member of a team 
in a Service Unit sent by the Society of Friends 
to Korea to help care for refugees, three thoughts 
formed themselves in my mind, like the blue 
crystals that grew in bottles in the chemistry lab at 
school. They were these : 

(1) The speaker, a young doctor, mentioned the 
attitude of the Koreans themselves to a gravely 
ill or dying person—they were apt, he said, to 
‘write off the patient as being not worth caring 
for. He wondered how much this had to do with 
the effects of war on a population already near 
the margin of subsistence. For my part, I won- 
dered if it was the expression of an orientation to 
the life and death of an individual—the attitude of 
the Oriental, which differs from ours. In China, 
for example, what is the ‘unit’ that counts—the 
person or the family? If the family survives, the 
individual can perish. And perhaps for ‘family, 
one might read ‘nation’—quite soon, the largest 
nation on earth: witness the Panorama pro- 
gramme on China some time ago—f I recall, | ,600 
million by the year 2000? That figure makes our 
election politics look pretty silly. 

(2) Whatever people may proclaim, the final 
test of their beliefs is behaviour The loving wife 
declares her devotion to her spouse, and yet goes 
on making his life a misery by nagging and per- 
petual demands and ‘smothering.’ The test of a 
religious ‘moral system, like any other, is in 
action. The Society of Friends make no fuss, and 
have no ritual, but their team does a good job in 
Korea. 

(3) After the talk, a medical student asked how 
far the ordinary curriculum prepares a young doc- 
tor for the kinds of task a Service Unit might 
require of him. Answer—not very far. The doctor- 
in-training learns a great deal about the minutie 
of medicine, as indeed he must, but not much (in 
the medical course, at any rate) about life. Going 
to Korea was, for the team, an essay in dealing 
with human beings at the extreme of poverty and 
sickness. Not everyone has the chance to do this 
—but, even in the Welfare State, there is a good 
deal of privation here on our own doorstep; it 
might be of the greatest value for students to see 
it at first hand, and to offer some service to the 
down-and-out. An appeal to the ‘instinct for 
rescue’ seldom fails. 
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SCOTLAND 


TODAY 


aM a fourth-generation Canadian, my forebears 
Paving emigrated from Wester Kirk in Dum- 
friesshire in 1760. I was born and lived all my life 
in Canada until I came to Scotland five years ago. 

When I purchased the Scotsman in 1953 I had 
already acquired a group of newspapers in Canada 
and in Florida. As I added newspapers to this 
group I had previously reorganised their business 
affairs, modernised their plant and buildings and, 
most important, directed, or, where necessary, 
injected management. Then I carefully supervised 
iis progress and integrated it into our group 
operation. 

Not in many lifetimes would one be given the 
opportunity to buy the national newspaper of a 
great country like the Scotsman. When this oppor- 
tunity arose it was obvious to me that here was 
where I could best spend the rest of my life. The 
proprietor of this great newspaper must personally 
direct its affairs and I had no hesitation in deciding 
that | should give up my Canadian residence and 
come to live in Edinburgh. 

l confess that when I first became actively 
associated with the Scotsman operations I was 
considerably frustrated. Many of the Scottish 
ways of life and the methods of doing business 
difiered greatly from those with which I had 
become familiar over my lifetime. The most 
Obvious fact to me was the very considerable 
tluctance to change. All my life I was used to 
continuous effort to find new, better, less expen- 
sive or more efficient ways of doing things. Here, 
it seemed to me, change was resisted, at least to 
some extent, just because it was different. The 
Scotsman organisation was steeped in tradition. 
There was a deep reluctance to change anything, 
despite the fact that it was obvious many of the 
business practices had been carried on for de- 
fades and were patently outmoded under present- 
fay conditions. In this respect the Scotsman 
oganisation differed from other progressive Scot- 
lish concerns whose methods and _ business 
Management compare most favourably with those 
of the most progressive organisations of the 
World. 

Since coming to Scotland, I have had an excel- 
kat opportunity to observe the course of life here 
ad the Scottish people, and I have had a good 
®pportunity to draw comparisons in many respects 

Ween Scottish and Canadian life. It is a fact 
Canada is a great country to live in. It is the 


Like It Here g ROY THOMSON 
Scotland Yet @ HUGH MacDIARMID 
The Destruction of Glasgow # DAVID MURRAY 
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Like It Here 


By ROY THOMSON 


country of the future. It has a high standard of _ that Scottish businessmen are, generally speaking, 
living and even very poor people enjoy a full and _not as quick to seize new opportunities as I would 
complete life. Amenities are available to most like has been completely belied by the tremendous 
Canadians that are, in this country, restricted to success of the completely new method of adver- 
those with earnings above the average. My obser- __tising on television. The speed and extent to which 
vation is that it is not difficult to be successful in they have availed themselves of this new medium 
Canada. have greatly astonished me. 

However, I have found life most interesting and Are Scots as careful with their money as their 
satisfactory in Scotland. Probably the outstanding reputation indicates? No, I do not think so. My 
thing that makes life interesting anywhere is the observation is that the ordinary Scotsman is as 
people one associates with. In this respect Scots free with his money in relationship to the amount 
men and women are supreme. Canada is a young _he has available as a Canadian or American. I do 
and growing country. New developments are think, and I respect him most highly for it, that 
taking place on every side. The people, generally the ordinary Scot has a good sense of value and 
speaking, are primarily concerned with the build- when he spends he wants his money's worth. In 
ing up of this vast country and, consequently, have _ that respect he is no different from any intelligent 
less time for social amenities. This is not the case person anywhere. 
in Scotland. Canadians are a sociable people in- It is said that it is difficult to get to know Scots. 
deed, but they just do not seem to have the time _I have not found this to be the case. They are, it 
to spend outside business activities as do the is true, more reserved than Canadians, but if that 
Scottish people. Then, of course, there does not is a fault perhaps it is not a bad one. I know that 
exist in Canada the history and tradition which is -I have made many very good friends here in a 
everywhere in this country. That is something that reasonably short space of time. I can certainly add 
makes life in Scotland very much worth while. that it has been my experience that Scots improve 

I am frequently asked, ‘Are Scots businessmen on acquaintance. They wear well, and I consider 
more conservative than Canadians, less willing to _ this high praise indeed. 
throw over old techniques and methods, less I think that life in Scotland is not as easy as 
flexible in their approach to problems?’ I think I in mafy other places. The climate is certainly 
would have to say ‘Yes’ to all these questions. I difficult. It all adds up to the fact that Scotsmen 
think a more conservative and less flexible ap- are workers and have a high level of intelligence. 
proach to business is the inevitable development As a nation they have developed a character 
of decades, even centuries, of doing business in a wholly admirable. It is character, industry and 
country where no dynamic developments are _ thrift that have sent Scotsmen through all the ages 
taking place. Where vast new natural resourcesare tc the far corners of the world. If one were 
being developed and great new enterprises opening _ to take out of Canada today all the Scotsmen and 
up all the time, it is inevitable and necessary that those with Scottish forebears, it would leave just 
changes must take place quickly and on a very a shell. 
wide basis. Completely new large-scale develop- I am very proud indeed to be the proprietor 
ments almost overnight force a complete change of the Scotsman. There is nothing in the world 
of direction on many sections of Canadian that could mean as much to meas this, | am proud 
business. One becomes used to change and there is of the way the Scotsman is developing under the 
nothing surprising about it. In Scotland these direction of my able colleagues. It is my earnest 
developments do not happen, and it is not sur- desire that the Scotsman should present Scotland 
prising that change is neither welcome nor desired. to its own people and to the world. I am entirely 
I think it is most necessary that Scottish business- convinced that the Scottish people desire serious 
men must realise the fact that the world is chang- _ news, intelligent discussion of public affairs and 
ing very rapidly and where they have not already mature consideration of world issues in greater 
done so they must adapt themselves to modern degree than probably anywhere else in the world. 
methods and techniques. They must become com- _ I believe there is more room and a greater future 
pletely open-minded in connection with new for a serious newspaper such as the Scofsman in 
ideas. I make haste, however, to say that my belief Scotland than would be the case anywhere else. 
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I am completely convinced of the bright future 
which exists for newspapers all over the world. 
I think I am conclusively demonstrating this con- 
fidence by the fact that I am acquiring more news- 
papers all the time. Just the other day we bought 
another newspaper in Virginia, and our last 
Canadian newspaper purchase took place in 
December. I do not believe anything can take the 
place of the newspaper in:the home. There are 
other methods of getting the news. They all make 
a definite contribution, but no new method in the 
dissemination of news has ever affected the circula- 
tion of newspapers. 

I am, of course, also associated with Indepen- 
dent Television in Scotland. The success of ITV 
in Britain has been astounding—I am sure no one 
could have anticipated the extent of its success, 
and in such a short time. The impact of Scottish 


Television on Scottish life has been tremendous. I 
am very proud of the development of STV and 
its wide degree of acceptance in Scotland. The 
fact that this already great enterprise has devel- 
oped from nothing in a few months is surely a 
tribute to the intelligence and adaptability of so 
many fine young men and women, mostly Scots, 
to whom, just a few short months ago, television 
was only a name. The way they have taken hold 
of our ideas, and, largely without experience, 
developed them into the present very efficient 
operation, is a source of great pride to me indeed. 

Scotland is a great country. Its people possess 
a character and spirit which, in my opinion, do 
not exist anywhere else in the world. It is a good 
place in which to live and do business. I know I 
will never regret that it is now the home of my 
choice. 


Scotland Yet 


By 


HE rumour of Scotland’s death is, like Mark 

Twain’s, ‘greatly exaggerated,’ yet Scotland 
Past and Present* reminds me of nothing so much 
as Charles Addams’s drawing of a TV aerial on a 
mortuary. Or (substituting ‘Scotsman’ for ‘Ameri- 
can’) this fragment of dialogue from a recent 
novel : ‘ “He looks like an American.” “What does 
an American look like?” ’ 

It is a curiously small book in contradistinction 
to the huge claim implied in the title, though that 
is not why he did not include the future too. 
After a perfunctory account of Scottish history 
and present conditions, Mr. Reid arrives-at the 
bromide that the continued existence of the nation 
depends on the will of its people. Mr. Reid’s 
previous book was called The Scots Tragedy. This 
is another. I concede the apathy or indifference or 
ignorance of the majority of the people, but I 
think that in Scotland, as has been the case else- 
where, the issue depends on a small determined 
group, and I am satisfied that in Scotland today 
we have an adequate minority of that kind, out 
not for any measure of devolution, not concerned 
to remain within the British Commonwealth, quite 
opposed to pledging loyalty to the Throme, and 
utterly against the reservation to any Imperial 
Parliament of the key matters of finance, foreign 
affairs and the question of war or peace. The 
return of the Coronation Stone was an unfor- 
tunate betrayal. If it had been dumped in a river 
somewhere, where it would have been quite un- 
recognisable, and forgotten about, the inevitable 
development of Scottish Separatism would have 
been greatly hastened. 

A story told by Sir David Milne, who is retiring 
in August as top civil servant in Scotland, reflects 
the way in which almost all that is written and 
said about Scotland (apart from the writings of 
the so-called ‘lunatic fringe’ of extremists like 
myself —writings all scrupulously excluded from 
Mr. Reid’s shockingly inadequate bibliography) 
appears to me. It is the story of an Englishman 
who phoned St. Andrew’s House and was startled 
to hear a voice say: ‘ Oskins ’ere.’ I hear the same 
voice quite unmistakably when I read in the note 
on the jacket of this book that Mr. Reid was ‘a 
Newdigate prize-winner at Oxford in 1922.’ Apart 


* By J. M. Reid. (O.U.P., 7s, 6d.) 
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from its suggestion of an unduly protracted 
adolescence, this piece of information seems to 
me as revealing as the fact that among the long 
list of honours that follows Dr. C. J. Shebbheare’s 
name on the title page of his book, The Problem 
of the Future Life, there stands ‘Master of the 
Wear Valley Beagles.’ The only thing I can say 
in favour of the book is that it spares us the usual 
obverse of the St. Andrew’s House state of affairs, 
namely, what Mr. Ivor Brown calls the world, all 
too often regarded as a synonym for Scotland, of 
‘gloaming roamers and non-stop tickling Jocks.’ 
The matter is not one for jokes, however, and 
my verdict on the book is the Biblical one: ‘Be- 
cause thou art neither hot nor cold but lukewarm, 
therefore will I spit thee out of my mouth.’ Mr. 
Reid and all his kind must be reminded that, as 
Ibsen said, ‘A man should never put on his best 
trousers when he goes out to battle for freedom 
and truth.’ There are certain styles in which the 
truth cannot be uttered. Mr. Reid’s is one. 

The world-wide celebrations of the bicentenary 
of Robert Burns served to emphasise the inepti- 
tude of the official World Burns Federation, and 
the paradox that lies at the root of the Burns Cult. 
The mass of Burnsians have failed to follow 
Burns’s lead in politics, language, and everything 
else. Burns was concerned that the Scots literary 
tradition should be carried on, ‘with more poetic 
fire,’ to endless generations. But his vociferous 
admirers have opposed every effort to this end. 
Nothing not abjectly imitative of Burns has had 


‘their approval. Yet they have also allowed the 


Scots language in which Burns wrote to lapse to 
such an extent that Burns’s poems have become 
unintelligible to most people. Little or nothing of 
Scottish literature, history, or the native languages 
(Scots and Gaelic) are taught in our schools, 
colleges and universities, where a virtual mon- 
opoly is given to their English counterparts. How 
can that be reconciled with the boasted ‘prefer- 
vidum Scotorum’ and their alleged unexampled 
love of country? The Burns enthusiasts may well 
be challenged today to answer Burns’s key ques- 
tion: ‘Alas! I have often said to myself—what 
are all the boasted advantages which my country 
reaps from the Union that can counterbalance 
the annihilation of her independence and even of 
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her very name?’ And Mr. Reid and all others, 
before essaying defeatist answers to that ques- 
tion, should first of all realise the truth of the 
late Sir Alexander MacEwan’s warning: 

It is plain truth that no great national move- 
ment was ever founded on caution and halif- 
hearted measures. . . . The objections to Home 
Rule are not so much reasoned arguments ag 
vague. apprehensions, but fear is often more 
potent than reason, and must be dealt with. 

As I say in one of my poems of such people : 

. . . They fear the possible chaos that always 

threatens those who break through a form; 

They are right to fear it—for every creation 

risks being a destruction only; 

Yet, as long as there is strength for creation, 

creation must be risked. 

Mr. Reid has no understanding of the creative 
process. He is an able journalist, writing largely 
about foreign affairs, though he has not, I think, 
visited any of the countries in question and has 
no first-hand experience of, or inside information 
about, their affairs; and I think he is in pretty 
much the same position with regard to Scottish 
affairs, insulated from them by his preconceptions 
and constitutional limitations. So I would reply 
to his whole book as Stravinsky, in answer to the 
question of whether music may not be ‘a virtual 
image of our experience of living,’ replied: *. .. 
this kind of thinking about music is a different 
vocation altogether for me: I cannot do anything 
with it as a truth, and my mind is a doing one,’ 
The trouble is that with their conscious intellects 
nearly all Scots today, like Mr. Reid, often cling 
to a pattern of thought that has ceased to live in 
the creative realm. For an image or a concept may 
lead a phantom existence after it has died: it may 
haunt the imagination after it has lost all force to 
become anything. And Scotland is full of such 
phantoms. 

Nevertheless a little leaven leavens the lump, 
and enough leaven is working in Scotland today, 
Mr. Reid plays the signs of that down of 
omits to mention them altogether, but there are 
plenty of manifestations today of the will of the 
Scottish people to keep the Scottish way of life 
going and resist any further assimilation to Eng 
lish standards and undo assimilations that have 
already taken place. Compare Mr. Reid's declara- 
tion that 

in general, public education was for all im 
Scotland, just as it is in the United States, but 
certainly never has been in England. Scots people 
were convinced, and certainly not without some 
reason, that, on its own principles, their national 
system led the world. They are not too sure of 
that now, 
a significant outsize in understatements, with the 
denunciation by Mr. Neil Foggie of the changes 
in the curriculum of senior secondary schools 
proposed recently by an official Working Party. 
Mr. Foggie told the Scottish Secondary Teacher’ 
Association that 
the proposals could only result in pupils who 
were typical arrogant products of an illiberal 
education, arrogant in their own ignorance, glib 
and facile in speech—but lacking the thorough 
grounding that was the basis of the Scottish 
education system. No one can doubt that, if this 
report goes through, Scottish secondary educa* 
tion as we have known it will be dead and 
buried. Our education system, like so mafy 
other of our national institutions, will be merg 
imperceptibly with that of England. As a Scot I 
am naturally opposed to this happening. 
“Mr. Foggie had no difficulty in carrying the 
Association against these proposals. 
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\ To keep pace with this tremendous 
| growth, the South of Scotland Electricity 
Board are developing vast new 


generating projects and providing 
1 an adequate distribution system to 
ensure that ample and cheap 
| electrical power will continue to be 
| available to Scottish industry. 


+ 


The advice and help of the Board’s commercial 
engineers are always available to any firm in the 
South of Scotland interested in increasing 
their output by electrical methods, 


SOUTH OF SCOTLAND 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Head Office: 
Inverlair Avenue, Glasgow, S.4. Tel. Merrylee 7177 
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Simultaneously the inter-church relations com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland has declared unacceptable the Bishops- 
in-Presbytery proposal of the circumtabular 
oligarchy that had so largely assumed control of 
its deliberations. Why? Because the Church of 
England denies the validity of the orders of the 
Kirk’s ministers and insists as the price of unity 
on a humiliating admission that the Kirk has 
been in error for centuries. The pews and pres- 
byteries of Scotland have expressed themselves 
with no uncertain voice. ‘Any new talks will be 
damned from the start unless Canterbury seats 
Presbyterians as equals and not as repentant 
backsliders.’ But is the latter not the way in which 
England has always treated Scotland in every 
connection? 

Professor W. Croft Dickinson, speaking in St. 
John’s Kirk of Perth on the four-huadredth 
anniversary on May 10 of John Knox's first 
Perth Sermon—our first great landmark*in the 
Scottish Reformation—stressed that in England 
the fight was to establish the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, but in Scotland it was for the principle of 
democracy.. Two very different things! But Dr. 
Kurt Wittig in The Scottish Tradition in Litera- 
ture, by far the best book on the subject, 
demonstrated conclusively that'the Scots Literary 
Tradition is in no sense a tributary of English 
Literature, but quite different and independent. 
In a very different connection Mr. Reid shows 
Show largely industry and trade in Scotland were 


indigenous growths, completely independent of 
English or foreign finance until well into the 
present century. Ten to fifteen years of Hitler's 
mass propaganda was sufficient to change the 
mentality of practically every German. Over 200 
years of subtle English and Quisling-Scottish 
propaganda that Scotland and England are one 


country, and that Scotland is dependent on Eng- 
land, has blunted the ability of Scots to think 
nationally, and the correction will take time. But 
it is under way. 


If one were asked to name a man whose 
opinion stands high in the estimation of all politi- 
cal parties, surely the name of that fine old Scot, 
and internationalist, Lord Boyd Orr, would get 
the honour, In 1945 he said: 

An enormous amount of wealth has been pro- 
duced in Scotland and exported. If half of the 
time and labour which we devoted in the last 
hundred years to producing things for export 
had been devoted to producing the things the 
people of Scotland need, we would have been 
rid of our slums, malnutrition and poverty, and, 
instead of our housing being six times worse 
than that of England, we might have been the 
best-housed country in Europe. 

Without self-government, however, Scotland 
has no say in the matter. Or in any other 
matter! Alas! There appears amongst the more 
vocal of our Scottish Nationalists as their chief 
objective the setting-up in Scotland of a near copy 
of that peculiarly un-Scottish invention, the Par- 
liament at Westminster—which’ God forbid! 


The Destruction of Glasgow 


By DAVID 


Tories rode into Glasgow from the back- 
blocks for the annual conference of the Scottish 
Unionist Association. Given the word by Mr. J. 
Nixon Browne, Joint Under-Secretary of State for 
Scotland, they piled up votes to congratulate the 
Government on the bold steps it is taking to back 
up the ‘Overspill’ operation now being bulldozed 
through by the Socialist administration of the city. 
By the same token they took the heart out of the 
local Tories and helped to ensure that, however 
well Mr. Harold Macmillan may do elsewhere 
during the coming General Election, he may not 
fare so well as could be in Glasgow. 

To be sure, while their own votes are probably 
safe enough, one can hardly expect the active 
spirits among the severely drubbed Glasgow Con- 
servatives to go. out of their way for a regime 
favouring a Socialist inspired and powered move- 
ment which, as one said, ‘is hell-bent on the 
economic destruction of the city.’ It might have 
gone otherwise with Mr. Browne’s winning bland- 
ishments if the ‘bushwhackers’ had been more in 
the habit of listening to the news and reading the 
daily papers. They might then have been aware 
that the prospective expulsion of. 1,000 firms and 
300,000 citizens from the city is now meeting strong 
opposition from more than the Progressive Party 
(the Conservatives in the Town Council), 
Resistance is building up in the Chamber of 
Commerce, the ancient Trades’ and Merchants’ 
Houses, the Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry), the political economy professoriate at 
Glasgow University and in the Scottish National 


> weeks ago, on May 1, a strong body of 
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and Scottish Liberal parties. Truth to tell, a good 
many of the Labour councillors in the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow are, though muted, not very keen 
on the whole idea. In words not greatly different 
from those of Progressive Councillor Henry J. 
Crone, the chartered surveyor and valuer who 
sought to counter Mr. Browne at the Conservative 
assembly, their views have been-put in print by 
Labour Baillie Jack Davis, an advertising agent. 

What is this ‘Overspill’ that has, most remark- 
ably, lined up the ranking chiefs at the Scottish 
Office, the Scottish Unionist Association and the 
Labour majority in the Glasgow City Council on 
the one side, and practically all other elements, 
including most of the active Glasgow Tories, 
on the other? 

It concerns the levelling and re-building of 
twenty-nine city areas, the expulsion of the dis- 
possessed industries (some of them centuries old) 
without the gates, and the dispatch of hundreds of 
thousands of surplus citizens, some as far as Wick 
in the north, and Stranraer in the south. There has 
been nothing quite like it since the Israelites took 
the road out of Egypt for the Promised Land, the 
only thing being that these ancients, unlike the 
modern Glaswegians, wanted to leave, with all 
their works. The sweet simplicity of the whole 
scheme has been set out in a tidy and glossy little 
booklet called Industry on the Move, not long ago 
issued by Glasgow Corporation’s Planning Com- 
mittee for the edification of ‘industrialists, local 
authorities and interested bodies.’ This follows the 
elementary grammar and mathematics of those 
‘Economic Surveys’ that used to be given the 
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force of Holy Writ by politicians and even by some 
otherwise far-sighted and cunning statesmen. 

However, it so happens that a much better 
notion of the issues involved, and of the many 
pitfalls that may, and indeed certainly do, lie 
ahead, may be obtained from a brightly written 
book called Reshaping a City.* The author, Mr, 
Tom Brennan, lately directed a survey in Glasgow 
for the Department of Social and Economic 
Research at the University. Posing ‘the Dilemma 
of Glasgow’ he agrees, as do most people, that 
over the next ten years or so Glasgow faces 
‘tremendous problems concerned with the replace- 
ment of worn-out property, and the attainment 
of modern standards of accommodation and 
amenities for its population. . . .” But, bearing 
in mind the peculiarities of the town and the 
grievous mistakes in planning that have been made 
in the fairly recent past (as by thinly planting 
perimeter housing estates on the English style as 
if there was plenty of land, and to spare), he is not 
so sure that the Labour City Fathers in present 
power, aided and abetted by the Tory incumbents 
of the Scottish Office, are going anything like the 
right way about it. However, this is in no sense a 
review and Mr. Brennan’s interesting book had 
perhaps better be left to those who are content 
with a general recommendation and to those 
Scottish Tories, furth of Glasgow, who are badly 
in need of knowing just where the Conservative 
Establishment is leading them. 

In the meantime, for a better' understanding of 
what is likely to happen when the resident Tory 
stalwarts are called upon to lead the citizens to 
the polls, it may be said that Glasgow is an 
oddity among the big cities of Britain. Unlike 
London, which has flat and rolling land stretching 
away on every side, and unlike neighbouring 
Edinburgh which:is:draped round volcanic plugs, 
Glasgow lies at the bottom of what Scots geo 
graphers call a ‘howe.’ It is on the very restricted 
floor of a hollow place, and is ringed by bleak 
plateaux. Out of this, the climate of places no 
more than ten miles distant is quite different. 
That, together with the facts that the typical 
and formative Glasgow trades are tied to the river 
Clyde and muster large numbers under one roof, 
explains why, in the first place, the growing city 
had to go in for high tenements, lined along great 
street canyons. It simply could not house people in 
small, London-style terrace houses and hope to get 
them conveniently to their work. Even the advent 
of the tram and, later, of the free-moving bus has 
not changed the position to any degree. To this 
day the great bulk of the Glasgow workers have 
“to congregate in the heart of the city. The indus 
trial estates on the outskirts have made 00 
appreciable difference to this concentration. It i 
a matter of what might be called simple industrial 
ecology. 

The statistics often quoted by the Labour Patty, 
and indeed ad nauseam, to the effect that Glasgow 

people crowd more together and make do with 
fewer rooms than, say, in London or Birmingham, 
are therefore no measure of the relative salubrily 
of the cities. In any case, what with the raw climate 

and the fresh air funnelling up from the sea, pe 
naturally tend to cuddle up in Glasgow. As * 
matter of fact, the rather comely, or as the Scot 
say ‘bien,’ district of Hyndland is quite as densely 
inhabited as the Gorbals slums. In short, to # 
sl 


* House of Grant, 25s. 
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The Scottish Scene 


COLOURFUL SCOTLAND 
W. S. Thomson 


A collection of fifty-three brilliant colour photographs 
representing every part of Scotland in every season. 
“An excellent book for the library and an admirable choice 
for a present.”” Weekly Scotsman. 15s net 


THE HIGHLANDS IN COLOUR 
W. S. Thomson 


“These sixty-four prints are surely among the finest to be 
seen in colour reproduction anywhere and are certainly un- 
surpassed in Scotland. The true loveliness of Scotland’s 
magnificent scenery is here exactly caught by the camera.” 
The Glasgow Herald. 15s net 


SCOTLAND’S WESTERN SEABOARD 
G. D. Bolton 


A finely illustrated account of a journey from the Solway to 
Cape Wrath. 


“This book should not only be valuable to the tourist but 
to anyone responsive to the appeal of grand scenery.” 
The Scotsman. 18s net 
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an arbitrary standard of density, based on paper 
work applicable to other cities, and to go on to 
decree that long-established industries, with their 
workpeople, must be broken up and dispersed to 
the four corners of Scotland, does not amount to 
practical planning. : 

It is as if some functionary looked in at the 
compact but comfortable cabin of a ship’s engineer 
and said: ‘Look here, according to figures, you 
haven't enough air space and are a dying man. 
We'll put some of the machinery ashore and fit 
out a real commodious place for you in the engine 
room.’ Then, even if the ‘Overspill’ operation 
were socially desirable and ecologically feasible, 
there’s the matter of paying for it by a much- 
reduced city population. Someone has calculated 
that it would jack up the city’s debt to something 
over £800 a head, a much larger figure than the 
average person's £530 share of the National Debt. 

It is no wonder that the resident Glasgow Tories 
who listened to Mr. J. Nixon Browne, MP, 


. expounding and commending the pure root of the 


Labour Party's very airy-fairy housing plans were 
a bit down in the mouth. Nor were they in any 
better humour when they lost at the vote. They 
were all the more disgruntled considering that a 
former city engineer, Mr. Robert Bruce, showed 
with an equally great authority that an adequate 
amount of face-lifting could be carried out in 
Giasgow without dismissing a single old trade, or 
repelling a new one, and without banishing a single 
citizen outside the city limits. 

Yet, when all is said and done, neither the 
Labour City Council nor the Conservative Scot- 
tish Office is likely to have the last word on 
Glasgow's ‘Overspill.’ As a leading Corporation 
official put it to me in private, that last word may 
be uttered when some big, lucrative industry offer- 
ing plenty of well-paid jobs to citizens short of 
work, seeks a site in the hard-pressed city and is 
denied. The point is, of course, that with s9 many 
votes at stake, it will not be turned awaye Long 
before that, however, there will be plenty of cross- 
talk, in more senses than one, among those Glas- 
gow Tories who almost turned red at hearing a 
Conservative Cabinet Minister advocating the 
implementing of the local Labour Party's gran- 


. diose housing plans, and, as they think, the virtual 
’ destruction of the City of Glasgow a? a going 


concern. 


Thirteen Lines 


That boat has killed three people. Building her 
ib drove a nail through his thumb, and died up by 
unged to the eyes with rust and penicillin. 

One evening when the Flow was a bar of silver 

Under the moon, and Mansie and Tam with wands 
ere putting a spell on cuithes, she shallied over 
nd tilted Mansie, his pipe still in his te@th, 

To meet the cold green angels. 


They hauled her up 
Among the rocks, right in the path of Angus 
ose neck, rigid with pints from the Dounby 
market, 
Snapped like a barley stalk. 


There she lies, 
A leprous unlucky bitch, in the quarry of Moan. 


Tinkers, going past, make the sign of the cross. 
Grorck Maczay Brown 
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Triple-Talk 


By NORMAN MacCAIG 


LL countries have their oddities, and Scotland 
Ais not short of them. One (not unique) is that 
its five millions or so of people have three 
languages to choose from, or be chosen by— 
Gaelic, Scots and English—of which one, and it 
the least indigenous, has an immensely wider 
potential audience than the other two. The Fates 
had a smirk on their faces when they arranged 
that. For such a situation rains and shines on the 
growth of psychological problems, all pointing 
sideways in the direction of schizophrenia: a state 
of mind, or minds, the Scot needs little assistance 
in developing. His uneasy conjunction of oppo- 
sites (more civil war than conjunction)—the 
‘Caledonian antisyzygy—was commented on by 
incredulous observers a long time before the 
English political and linguistic ascendency made 
his predicament little short of desperate. 

The problem of language is tough enough for 
the novelist and the dramatist, but toughest of 
all for the poet. Since his use of words is, in one of 
its aspects, more deeply instinctual, has more 
direct dealings with whatever inhabits his un- 
conscious mind and depends for its effectiveness 
on revealing and exploiting relations of extremely 
subtle kinds that have, by and large, a subliminal 
existence, he is cut off from most of his resources 
if he is compelled to use a language which is, as 
we say, ‘foreign to his nature.’ The enriching 
associations which have misted and crystallised 
round the words of that language, in so far as they 
are familiar to him at all, only partially represent 
the experiences bound to the equivalent words in 
his own language. There is something to be seen 
in the practice of contemporary Scottish writers, 
in the context of this special problem. 

It would not be worth thinking about, except in 
an academic way, if the productions of Scottish 
poets had no real merit, but were merely illustra- 
tions of the problem at work. When interested but 
lugubrious persons, generally keening from one 
peak in the immense range of their ignorance, 
lament about the poverty and insipidity of con- 
temporary verse, it is a comfort to be able to 
claim that in our generation, our ‘age,’ there have 
lived, all at the same time, perhaps the best 
Scottish poet we have ever had who wrote in 
English—Edwin Muir: certainly the best Gaelic 
poet for two centuries—Sorley Maclean: and 
Hugh MacDiarmid, a poet in Scots who is (to put 
it cannily) no less great than Burns or Dunbar. 
Never mind the rest. That seems plenty. 

English is, of course, the nigger in the peat 
stack. It seems to me that writers in each of the 
three languages have come to terms with English 
in different and consistent ways. 

It has been observed (by W. H. Auden, for one) 
that considerable writers in the past have usually 
developed the tradition they were inescapably in 
either by extending the practice of the preceding 
generation in its natural direction or by violently 
resiling from it, whereas nowadays creative minds, 
in any of the arts, are much more likely to hunt 
farther afield for a source that will excite their 
imaginations, enlarge their own technical skills 
and generally nourish whatever gift they have: 
each artist, that is, chooses his own ancestor. This 


bamboozles the hoi polloi. For it results in an 
extraordinary diversity of subject, style, intention 
and achievement which is natural in an age of 
specialists, but odd in an age of the common man, 

This phenomenon occurs in Scotland no less 
than elsewhere and it has a bearing on the funda- 
mental problem of each writer’s attitude’ to 
English. Those of our poets whose only, or best, 
work is in English—men like Edwin Muir, W. §. 
Graham and Burns Singer—have no quarrel with 
it. They accept it as their natural speech and are 
Open to the same influences as any Englishman. 
Douglas Young would say that they still have a 
‘Scots accent of the mind’—and no doubt they 
have. There is in Edwin Muir a strong element that 
is purely Scots, and Orcadian at that, just as there 
is a Celtic one discernible in W. S. Graham. If this 
national, or racial, flavour were not there, it would 
mean that their poems were nothing more than 
imitations of poems, from which the only begetter 
was excluded. 


Hotheads call these writers Quislings. 


At the other end of the triptych are those who 
write only, or at their best, in Scots—say, Hugh 
MacDiarmid, Sydney Goodsir Smith and Tom 
Scott. Their quick way with English is to have 
nothing to do with it. MacDiarmid seems to con- 
tradict this—but, then, he contradicts everything. 
He has written a great deal in English; but, besides 
being more outrageously opposed than anyone to 
anything that could be said to lie comfortably in 
the ‘English tradition,’ he has travelled farther and 
faster than anyone else into the depths and hinter- 
lands of the Scots language, some of them hardly 
mapped yet. These writers look back, for their 
nearest ancestors, to those poets insultingly called 
the Scottish Chaucerians—‘Not Burns, Dunbar!’ 
—and, for that necessary infusion of other blood, 
across the North Sea, to Baudelaire, Villon, Cor- 
biére, Rilke, Mayakovsky and some others. Not 
an Englishman amongst them. 

Between these two groups, in the central place 
—there seems something symbolically right about 
that—is the Gael, Sorley Maclean, writing entirely 
in a rapidly dying language for an audience to be 
numbered in scores rather than in hundreds. | do 
not fish him out because there has to be a repit- 
sentative of: Gaelic writing to make the picture 
complete. Name whom you take ‘to be the two 0! 
three considerable poets writing today; Maclean's 
work sits on the same shelf—almost unopened: 
because it i8 all in Gaelic. A great many people alt 
missing a great deal. 

He is, of course, the inheritor of a tradition that 
is far more complex and varied than is generally 
supposed and which has absolutely nothing what 
ever to do with any sort of twilight. It is a tradition J 
which, in the last 200 years, has almost died, fo 
beirig murdered is a way of dying. Sorley Macleat 
has performed the extraordinary feats of revivils 
that tradition and extending it by his own inno 
tions. His poetry is written neither in an antigv® 
shop nor a library and is as ‘contemporary’ a8 thal 
of whom you will, because he has not turned Bis 
back on English or any other poetry. Mode 
influences from actoss the Border are. discecpil 
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but properly assimilated. And the result is a poetry 
which sits solidly in its own tradition and simul- 
taneously transcends it. 

I suppose one of these languages will survive the 
other two, and I suppose I know which it is. Mean- 


while, what a good thing, for all but the prickliest 
of partisans, that remarkable poetry is being 
written in all three of them. 

A whole lot of people would disagree with a 
whole lot of this. 


South of Scotland 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


HE longer I live out of Scotland, the more 
Tvivia is my awareness of its own individual 
self. Or so I imagine. Even in my lyrically nation- 
alist adolescence, when I had never been across the 
border, and no farther over the sea than to Ireland, 
even then I never held the country so clearly in 
mind and imagination as I do now. As I write these 
words I can hear the incredulous guffaws with 
which a few professional zealots, very properly 
making a virtue of whatever necessity has kept 
them pure and undefiled by Sassenach ways, feel 
obliged to greet any statement by someone less 
virtuous than they. But no matter: if there is 
something despicable in pursuing a vocation 
impossible of realisation at home, at least I 
shoulder my guilt in the company of some scores 
of millions of fellow-countrymen, Irishmen, 
Sicilians, and others of small nationalities provid- 
ing much ambition but little room. 

No doubt this clarity is partially illusory, in 
some degree the product of the exile’s sentimen- 
tality; but not very much so; otherwise I must be 
curiously adept at deceiving myself, for I never 
feel cheated when I return. On the contrary, on 
each successive visit I find the country even more 
attractive than I had remembered it, more various, 


more stimulating; more saddening. I know of no 
other country which holds in such small compass 
such rich and subtle variety of landscape, accent, 
manner, attitude, atmosphere. In Glasgow, magni- 
ficent monster of the west, one can sense more 
energy to the acre than to the square mile else- 
where. Glasgow, in this, is closer to some of its 
sister-cities in America than to any in Britain, 
but this is no mere superficial resemblance: the 
people of greater Glasgow—that is, the majority 
of the population of the entire country—are far 
closer in feeling to America than is generally 
realised. No one could say anything so alarming 
of Edinburgh, scarcely fifty miles to the east across 
the smudged midland plain. Edinburgh still retains 
a Victorian, North British sort of charm, stiff with 
a slightly dowdy, Trollopian snobbishness and 
froideur, and its nineteenth-century stays creak 
touchingly whenever it unbends. The modern 
‘Scottishness’ of Edinburgh is always slightly sus- 
pect to me: a rather genteel backward-looking, 
the carefully correct kilt in Princes Street, a dally- 
ing with old forms emptied of their wild content. 
Yet I love it, westerner though I am, the handsome 
old North British frump, and its dogged provin- 
cialism saddens me (far more than the ‘American- 
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isation’ of the west alarms me), its envy of London 
so mawkishly expressed in so many ways. 

There is a sense of incompleteness in the air 
there, a feeling of loss which is easily identified 
and which can indeed be recognised in one form 
or another throughout the entire country. No 
amount of festivalising will lessen it; Holyrood- 
house could be occupied all the year round by the 
entire Royal Family, and it would be nowise 
diminished; the bureaucracy under the direct con- 
trol of Scottish Ministers could be doubled, 
St. Andrew’s House made four times more impres- 
sive, and it would not matter a tinker’s damn. No 
doubt about it: Edinburgh is an empty shell so 
long as it does not house a national legislature. 

There was a time when I would have said as 
much a good deal more vigorously. There was 
aiso a later time when I should have denied it 
with almost equal vigour. But minds are for 
changing; and now, without being any the wiser, I 
am at least aware that in such matters there is 
neither black nor white but only the infinite 
gradations of grey between. Dilemmas and con- 
tradictions abound in all directions, and since 
(happily) there is a lack of blessed martyrs to 
sweep them into insignificance by forcing the issue 
on purely and fanatically nationalist grounds, we 
must take them into account. 

The present arrangements are bound to go on 
provincialising Scotland, body and spirit. This is 
the inevitable outcome of a situation in which a 
nation has submerged its political identity in that 
of a more powerful neighbour and yet maintains 
with a passionate stubbornness a number of forms 
which clearly distinguish its nationhood and 
which make a continuing reality of the border. 

There is no doubt at all about Scottish national 
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sentiment. The Covenant campaign proved, not 
very scientifically perhaps but well enough, what 
most people must have already known: that a 
great majority of Scots would ‘like to see’ a parlia- 
ment in Edinburgh, a sufficient political expression 
of their strong sense of national identity. It is 
unlikely, though, that many seriously think in 
terms of separation from England. All this is 
extrernely vague and unformed, and there is often 
a strong element about it of mere play with words. 
Liberals, for example, are Home Rulers, but they 
can safely promise the moon for all the likelihood 
of their being called on to deliver. In the General 
Election of 1945 most of the Labour candidates 
in Scotland had Home Rule as a plank in their 
platforms, but they shut up smartly when they 
were told, once they had been sent to Westminster. 
The Covenant campaign petered out, but not 
before Westminster had taken some note.of the 
state of mind which it represented. National senti- 
ment has certainly not been anywhere near the 
point of crystallising into effective political terms, 
but that is not to say that it never will. The temper 
of opinion is often shown more obliquely, as when 
the use of agents provocateurs to break up small 
‘republican’ organisations caused a certain revul- 
sion of feeling. Then there was the complete 
reversal of public opinion during the weeks when 
Scotland Yard searched in vain for the Stone of 
Destiny and failed to get their hands finally on the 
undergraduates who had taken it. As time passed 
the initial feeling of pious outrage (as expressed 
in the newspapers) was replaced by something very 
different, and repeated assurances of alarm and 
despondency among the very highest in the south 
did nothing to arrest the trend: on the contrary, 
when the truth was out at last it was politically 
impossible for the police to take any action at all. 

I know very little, God knows, but that little is 
quite enough now to prevent me from saying that 
this or that is the line to take, and all others be 
damned. I know that I have a loyalty to that com- 
plex which I call my country, and that it is not in 
my nature to think of it either as a recreation 
ground bright with Ye Olde Tartanne or as an 


Miss Minnes 


“Miss Minnes spends gach winter with us here: 
October through to May.’ In the  Tourige ‘ 

Miss Minnes sits and knots her hair - - 

Through two boiy fingers, and seems to cringe 


When a anyone walks by her. “Yes, she: comes 
Of a very good family, up Inveriiess way.” 
Miss Minnes sits doing.complicated sums, 
Dressed ina leather jerkin, day after day. 


‘She never speaks to anyone.’ (yaa white face 
Where eyes lie sunk in dreams, ormaybe not. 

In the television parlour she takes her place” 

For a minute or two, and then stalks out to sit 


In the lounge and knot her hair and stare, stare 

At the two eiectric bars which warm the room 

From October through to May. If people cared 

For Miss Minnes’s seventy years, would she 
assume ; 


They only meddied? ‘Money’s no object there.’ 

Among the debris of the Field, the Sphere, 

And last week’s*Scotsman, she, with lank grey 
hair, 

Sits silent, twitching, winter by wintry year. 


ANTHONY THWAITE 


industrial area into which North American capital 
can increasingly pour. If somebody at this point in 
time were to get me into a corner and force me to 
express myself positively I should say: 

(1) Nationalism is an abhprrent force; 

(2) London's nrepdndedhes| is far too great and 
is draining the spirit out of Scotland, and 
not only Scotland; 

(3) The rational solution in the end will be a 
federation which will restore to Scotland its 
national dignity, allow Wales to be itself, 


SCOTLAND TODAY 


and make possible (when the last representa- 
tives of the old intransigent generations 
have gone to better things) a breaking of 
the Irish deadlock; 


_— 


(4 
attempt to be ‘Scottish’ with as little con- 
scious effort as the English are ‘English,’ for 
there are few things more painful than the 
two basic attitudes—on the one hand, ‘Him; 
I kennt his faither!’ and, on the other, 
“Wha’s like us?’ 


Person from Putney 


By R. H. WESTWATER 


F a person from Putney, let us say, were to find 

himself in accidental association with any con- 
temporary Scottish artist—painter, poet, author or 
musician—he would be much less likely to disrupt 
the man’s activity than did his lamentable prede- 
cessor from Porlock. The more likely event would 
be the temporary paralysis of his own ‘ploys.’ 

Scottish talent, and even genius in the arts, has 
its own quite indigenous qualities. There is seldom 
anything transcendental about it. It is tenacious 
and methodical, though it may not always so 
appear. It cannot thrive without gregariousness 
and a robust gaiety that easily. merges into 
bawdry. In these respects it bears the Scott and 
Burns insighia. Frequently, in the words of Sydney 
Goodsir Smith, it is also ‘excessive in a’ things’— 
as witness Byron. Most important, perhaps, its 
affinities are with European culture rather than 
with that of England, though its roots are deeply 
its own. All of these characteristics persist strongly 
in Scottish artists of today. The visitor from 
Putney, then, would very soon.find himself in the 
company of not one but a group of Scottish artists; 
and his preconceived ideas about them would 
undergo a transformation both thorough and 
rapid in direct ratio to his intelligence. _ 

He would be puzzled, poor chap, by the inevit- 
able catchphrase: “The Scottish Renaissance.’ 
This is no fault of his, but is due in the first place 
to a vice of the Scots themselves, and in the second 


place to the overweening vice of the English. The. 


Scots tend to believe that nothing very important, 
at least to them, can happen outside of Scotland; 
the English are persuaded that all real talent in 
Britain must inevitably be drawn to London. 
“The Scottish Renaissance’ has been a ‘subject 
of devotion and debate for at least thirty years 
to this writer’s knowledge, and probably for much 


longer. It refers not to any belated continuation. 


of Edinburgh’s great days of intellectual glory in 
the eighteenth century but to what the Scottish 
people, engaged in the arts or interested in them, 
believe to be literally a new birth; a real reflower- 
ing of a native genius. 

In Scottish painting and poetry particularly 
there have been achievements in the last’ fifty 
years which, I am certain, are of true importance 
by any standards but which are almost unknown 
‘furth’ of Scotland. Hugh MacDiarmid is certainly 
recognised by his few professional peers as one of 
the greatest living poets. T. S. Eliot, among others, 
has stated this opinion. But MacDiarmid, by ad- 
hering largely to the Scots proverb ‘We'll keep oor 
ain fish-guts for oor ain sea-maws’ has contributed 
to the situation whereby few even among the 


educated English have ever heard of him. Similarly 
the educated English take little trouble to find out. 

The development of ‘Lallans,’ which is nothing 
more or less than the braid Scots tongue, rich 
and uniquely suited to the expression of Scottish 
thought and passion, has occasionally been re- 
ferred to in English journals, usually as an intel- 
lectual ‘stunt.’ Its practitioners, like Sydney 
Goodsir Smith, are even less known than Mac- 
Diarmid himself. Those who write more habitually 
in English have a slightly better chance of 
‘foreign’ understanding. But neither the late 
Edwin Muir nor Norman MacCaig, in spite of in- 
formed acclaim, has a quarter of the reputation, 
however short-lived, of a score of the versifiers 
about whom English reviewers seem to search 
for weekly superlatives. 

Apart from a few professional painters, how 
many Englishmen know the name of S. J. Peplor? 
Or of ‘the earlier William MacTaggart, who was 
painting superb and still almost unknown Im- 
pressionist pictures when neither he nor anybody 
else in Britain had yet heard of the French, Im- 
pressionists? Yet both of these Scots, along with 
perhaps half a dozen others, are at least equals 
of their European counterparts. Today, William 
Gillies, John Maxwell and William MacTaggatt,, 
remarkably the new President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, are painters in the contem-, 
porary manner whose work would do honour © 
any country. But when Gillies and Maxwell held 
ah Arts Council exhibition in London recently, 
an eminent London critic prefaced his broadcast 
comments by saying that there were really no 
English painters to whom one could compare these 
two—as though such comparison were a quite 
essential. critical yardstick, But, unconsciously, 
how right he was! 

When the Scot, in art, business or whatever, 
perforce does go to London, he is regarded with 
a naive supérstition which incredibly contaifis the 
expectations that he will have heather between 
his toes and also be-at least 25 per cent. better 
at his job than anybody else. A fair proportion 
of the ‘English school’ of painting in this century 
bears the names of exiled Scots when they af 
not Welsh or Irish. The most advertised exponent 
of advanced trends in British painting is a recent 
example. Mr. Alan Davie, believe it or not, is 8 
Scot trained in Edinburgh. It seems hard on both 
sides that Scots have to leave to be recognised 2 
that these unnecessary barriers should exist 
English appreciation could do much to stimulate 
Scottish art and the English art lover is losing id 
good deal as it is. 


In that happy event we should make some. 
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SPREADING CAPITALISM 

Sr, —Mr. Nicholas Davenport was far too kind to 
Everyman a Capitalist, and the criticism he did make 
was misplaced. The pamphlet’s suggestion of an 
Industrial Savings Movement to interest wage earners 
in industrial equities sounds grand; but the trivial 
tax advantages proposed to help it are so hedged 
about with qualifications that I cannot imagine the 
new movement wil] have much success in diverting 
the more cavalier ‘investments’ nowadays made so 
extensively in pools and horse-racing. 

Possibly both Sir Toby Low and Mr. Davenport 
would benefit from reading the report, recently pub- 
lished by the Liberal Party, of Miss Nancy Seear’s 
‘Ownership for All’ Committee, 

Its proposals seem to me to offer a much more 
practicable route to a property-owning democracy 
than do the timid proposals of Sir Toby’s group. 
One essential first step, if a wider ownership of 
shares is desired, is to remove stamp duty, which 
quite needlessly complicates the already entangled 
business of being a small-scale capitalist—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN LANDELL-MILLS 
11 St George’s Mansions, Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1 


ULSTER : 
Sin—Mr. Hyde challenges me to. show how his 
actions contributed to the continuance of religious 
bigotry and intolerance in Northern Ireland. I sub- 
mit that his own letter does this, 

He claims that during his election campaigns he 
wught to “emphasise the advantages of the British 
connection.” In two of three elections he contested 
this Was never in question, and inthe third the 
Nationalist candidate polled only a very small vote 
iia three-cornered fight. To gain support, however, 
the Unionists must imply that all their opponents 
ek an all-Ireland Republic. This in turn creates 
the sense of insecurity which breeds prejudice, fear 
and bigotry. 

My original charge still stands unanswered. Mr. 
Hyde did not denounce the Unionist use of bigotry 
uatil he had Jost their nomination. He cannot dis- 
‘priate himself from the ‘song-singing females’: his 
silence was their encouragement.—Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL J. WATT 
Secretary, Ulster Labour Group in London 
Greenwich Church Street, SE10 
* 


St, —Maybe, as Pharos remarks, Carson ‘would have 
‘sumed that Ulster Members would have made their 
mark in the Commons as Ulstermen.’ 

The fact remains that he was about as much an 
isterman as I am. 

u€ came from Dublin, like myself, and was a 
en if we must keep up this Thomas Hardy 


In these days of racial tension I hate mentioning it, 


but he was not as much a Leinsterman as me, because 
his right name was Carsoni, and he might more 
properly be described as a Leinster-Italian because 
his forebears came from Italy—no disgrace to him— 
so did Leonardo’s, Michaelangelo’s, and the Pope’s. 

But then it’s a habit of Ulster Unionists to change 
their names. 

Sometimes to the most romantic Gaelic chieftains’. 

Two of the farcifully named Ulster loyalists—one 
a member of the Six-County Government and the 
other a British diplomat—have the most marvellous 
Celtic Twilight names—though the family name is 
Chichester. 

At least Siobhan’s good old Northern name is her 
own.—Yours faithfully, 

BRENDAN BEHAN 

5 Anglesea Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


THE MUSIC-MAKERS 
Sir.— While it was gratifying to find so much space 
in your columns devoted to Mr. Vaughan’s account 
of the work of the National Federation of Music 
Societies, it seems desirable to correct some o: the 
impressions which might be created by his article. 
It is a pity that Mr. Vaughan appears to have 
adopted a rather patronising and derogatory attitude 
towards the work of the amateur music-maker; pro- 
fessional musicians would be the first to acknow- 
ledge the importance of the place held by the 
amateur in the musical life of the nation. It is also 
gross misrepresentation to suggest that the gencral 
standard of performance among amateur music 
societies is as indifferent as Mr. Vaughan implies. 
The regional organisation to which Mr. Vaughan 
refers is the backbone of the Federation. We have 
eighteen Regional Committees, each one comprising 
elected representatives of member-societies, whose 
job it is to keep in close touch with the societies in 
their Regions, and, from the knowledge they gain of 
their standards and circumstances, to advise our 
headquarters as to the worthiness of each individual 
application and the amount of financial assistance 
which it merits. In so doing, these Committees are 
as careful of standards of performance as they are 
of the quality of programme, and a society which is 
thought to be incapable of giving a good perform- 
ance of the particular work or works which it has 
selected is likely to be refused assistance and advised 
to choose something more appropriate to its 
resources, The financial assistance which is offered 
is intended primarily ‘to contribute towards the cost 
of. -professional assistance required to ensure .a high 
standard. of performances at societies’ concerts.’ The 
Federation is a self-governing association, and every 
society is judged by the representatives of its peers. 
We are proud that the Arts Cotineil of Great Britain 
should have entrusted to us the task of allocating to 


the -best advantage the limited funds which they make | 


available year by year. 


There are in the Federation about 640 choral and | 


orchestral societies; about 450 receive regular finan- 


cial assistance for their concerts, and there is good , 
reason to believe that those who do not need to | 


apply for assistance present concerts on much the 


same scale as those who do. During the 1957/58 
concert season, 408,000 people attended the 800 
choral and orchestral concerts for which the Federa- ; 
tion offered financial assistance. Ayerage attendance , 


at concerts presented by the larger societies was over 


700; the smaller societies attracted - audiences | - 


averaging over 300. These figures will show that 
Mr. Vaughan’s imaginary Tolworth Philharmonic 
Society, attacking Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
‘before an audience of a dozen or so bored friends 
and relatives,’ guaranteed against loss from our 
funds, is merely a mockery of the facts. 

Mr. Vaughan has overlooked the third important 
section of the membership of the Federation, namely 
the 150 Chamber Music Clubs, to most of whom 
similar financial guarantees are offered annually for 
the promotion of recitals by professional artists. 
During 1957/58, these Clubs promoted 650 recitals 
which were attended by more than 112,000 people. 
Brass Bands and amateur orchestras who perform 
only light music (if there are any) are excluded from 
this scheme, not for the reason adduced by Mr. 
Vaughan, but because their activities, like those of 
operatic societies, have always been outside the aims 
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and purposes for which the Federation established 
itself in 1935. 

I hope, sir, that these observations may help your 
readers to understand more clearly the significance 
of the work of the amateur musical societies in this 
country and of their parent body.—Yours faithfully, 

R. B, ELWIN 
Secretary, National Federation of Music Societies 


4 St. James's Square, SW1 


CRIMINALS IN CARS 

Sir,—Freud and his successors may have shown that 
reason plays an insignificant part in the creation and 
sustaining of responsibility, as Brian Inglis argues. 
But the effect of the application of modern psychiatric 
theories is surely an extension of rational respon- 
sibility, by bringing irrational motives for behaviour 
to light and thus enabling the reason to extend its 
control over a person’s actions. 

There is the further point that expecting people 
to behave irresponsibly will have the effect of making 
them behave more irresponsibly than they would were 
they treated as persons fully responsible for their 
actions. Incidentally, the whole concept of respon- 
sibility hinges upon the idea of being responsible to 
someone or something: it is a relationship. The 
decay of belief in the Last Judgment, of each man 
having at the end of his life to answer for all his 
actions, undoubtedly encourages the growth of irre- 
sponsible behaviour, for substitutes such as public 
opinion or the individual conscience do not bear 
the same finality or authority. 

Finally, in this matter a clear distinction needs to 
be drawn between excuse and justification. A man’s 
early environment, or the particular temptations to 
which he has been subjected, may excuse his actions, 
but it cannot justify them.—yYours faithfully, 

ROBERT NOWELL 
129 Leicester Road, New Barnet, Herts 


THE NEW TOWNS 


Sir,—I was shocked to read the letter of your cor- 
respondent Nicolas Hill (May 1). He must be a most 
unhappy man for he takes such a jaundiced view of 
life in our New Town, and especially of life within 
our ‘community.’ Living within half a mile of him, 
and being chairman of the Neighbourhood Associa- 
tion established within the community, I am, perhaps, 
as qualified as anyone to correct the totally false 
impression created. At the same time, maybe, I can 
guide Mr. Hill towards a fuller life within our com- 
munity. . 

To state that there is no imagination or planning 
behind the layout of our community is utter nonsense, 
in fact, I seriously doubt whether your reader could 
point to any other community of approximately 1,600 
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WAR AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 
H. S. Dinerstein 


The advent of nuclear weapons has 
caused the great powers to re-examine 
their fundamental ideas about warfare, 
but in the Soviet Union this re-ex- 
amination was not begun until after 
Stalin’s death. Brilliantly researched 
and documented, this book analyses the 
military and political consequences of 
the change in Russian strategic thinking. 
Ready late June 37s. 6d. net 


COMMUNISM IN 


GUATEMALA : 1944-1954 
R. M. Schneider 


This study deals with the subversion of 
the nationalist revolution of 1944 in 
Guatemala by the Communists. How 
and why were they able to turn a popular 
movement to their own advantage? 
What led to the overthrow of their 
régime in July, 1954? Is this a blue- 
print of the Communist political 
method? Ready June 355. 


THE MILITARY AND 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
OF OUR TIME 

Fritz Sternberg 


The author of Socialism and Capitalism 
on Trial examines the paradox of achiev- 
ing revolutionary advances in military 
techniques in peacetime and shows that 
the application of such techniques to 
indus has touched off a second 
industrial revolution. Ready June 25s. net 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF IRAQ 
Fahim Qubain 


The military coup of July, 1958, focused 
international attention on Iraq but, de- 
spite the change of régime, her basic 
problems of development remain the 
same. Dr. Qubain provides an objective 
study of the difficulties involved in the 
transformation of a static rural society 
into a dynamic urban one, and examines 
the underlying socio-economic pro- 
blems. 35s. net 


EARLY 
SOVIET WRITERS 
Vyacheslav Zavalishin 


“The Communist regimentation of 
literature in Soviet Russia began in 
earnest in 1929... In a well-informed 
and closely studied volume Mr. 
Zavalishin has set out to trace in detail 
this process . . . illuminating and 
valuable.”-—Times Literary Supplement 

£3 3s. net 
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houses where a greater variety of design, or variation 
in layout exists, except perhaps where a community 
has developed in a haphazard manner over the past 
hundred years. If Mr. Hill had aimed his criticism 
at the first of the communities developed in Hemel 
Hempstead a number of people might have agreed 
with him, but in visiting the others it is not difficult 
to trace the development of the New Town by the 
boldness and imagination of those responsible for 
the planning. Perhaps the design of our shops is an 
experiment which might be termed a failure, but that, 
once more, indicates an attempt to be different and 
I’m not at all certain that everyone finds them as 
objectionable as your correspondent. 

I have no idea why Mr. Hill should have thought 
that the area now being privately developed was 
intended as a green area. Nothing I have ever seen 
has given me such an impression. Certainly most 
of us would have liked it to have been (a part will 
in fact remain so), but fortunately not many of us 
are of the ‘I’m all right, Jack’ species, and as other 
people with young families are eagerly awaiting 
houses in our new town we must be prepared to make 
do with a reasonable area of open space and parkland. 

Has Mr. Hill yet volunteered to help the Neigh- 
bourhood develop its recreational and educational 
facilities? Has he yet attended one meeting of the 
Neighbourhood Association? If so, he hasn’t made 
himself known to me. During the two years he has 
lived within our community eight editions of our 
Neighbourhood journal, the WEB, have been de- 
livered to his door. Each one has appealed for support 
for one or another of the organisations established 
within our community. Each one has appealed for 
suggestions of new groups which may be- of local 
interest. In the short space of time our community 
has been in existence enthusiasts have formed a wide 
variety of organisations and clubs. For Mr. Hill’s 
wife, who can find nothing to distract her from the 
endless boredom of household chores, may I suggest 
she joins the Townswomen’s Guild, formed within 
the community? It has sections covering social studies, 
arts and crafts, music and drama. Should none of 
these appeal to her I’m certain the Guild would wil- 
lingly put her in touch with the nearest organisation 
catering for her particular hobby. 

Hemel Hempstead, in the main, is a happy place to 
live in. The communities are formed of young people, 
mostly with homes of their own for the first time, 
mostly with young families, living within easy reach 
of the metropolis yet enjoying a very beautiful 
countryside. They have every reason to be happy. I 
would suggest to your correspondent that the New 
Town is worthy of his reappraisal, that he takes 
another look at these people and their homes. Surely 
it is Mr. Hill who is out of step, not the other 50,000 
or so who make up our New Town of Hemel Hemp- 
stead.— Yours faithfully, 

FRANK HAYNES 
228 Boxted Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


PULLMAN SERVICE 

Str,—In your issue of May 22 you published a letter 
from Mr. Vivian Ellis under the heading ‘Pullman 
Service? 

In this, Mr. Ellis referred to the service between 
Plymouth and London as a Pullman Car Company 
service. He was in error; this service is provided by 
the Hotels and Catering Services of the British Trans- 
port Commission.—Y ours faithfully, 

F. D. M. HARDING, 
Managing Director 
The Pullman Car Company Ltd., 
Victoria Station, SW1 


*THE BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN’ 

Sm,—I'm sorry that Mr. Bowness is still coming out 
with that hoary old chestnut about The Battleship 
Potemkin being the world’s greatest film. I never 
remember to have heard his reasons. No doubt other 
directors learnt from it technically, and it does 
attempt, of course, to record essential history—or 
an authorised version of it. But of human interest 
there is, in fact, depressingly little. Even in the ‘Odessa 
Steps’ sequence, which records a particularly reyolt- 
ing massacre, Eisenstein is primarily stimulated by 
the technical challenge: he responds with precocious 
camera ‘tracking’ and more sensational ‘montage.’ 
But the film as a whole is not sensational; it is 
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tediously propagandist—and that for an unconscion- 
able length of time (its occasional humour being 
largely unintentional). Now to put this, or any other 
of his films, above such masterpieces as Donskoi’s 
Childhood of Maxim Gorki, or Kurosawa’s Seven 
Samurai, or even—for all its deficiencies—Kazan’s 
Viva Zapata, is to prefer the dressed-up tailor’s 
dummy to the living man. For Maxim Gorki and Seven 
Samurai have something of that surprise, and of that 
richness and complexity of created life that we go to 
great novels for: their directors have registered life in 
its fullness and they have discriminated finely, but 
they have not tampered with it. Eisenstein has. This 
time, I’m afraid, Mr. Bowness has not come down 
on the side of the angels ——Yours faithfully, 

N. V. HENFREY 
The Cottage, Red Cross Lane, Cambridge 


MUSHROOMS AND OTHERS 


Sir,—If, as Pharos says, the English accept boletus 
edulis as just another mushroom, it is evidence of 
their inability to distinguish finer shades of taste in 
the dishes that are put before them. French chefs, 
who must cook for more discriminating eaters, 
separate most carefully the recipes which require 
mushrooms, from those which require, for instance, 
morels or ceps. Lumping all edible fungi together as 
‘mushrooms’ is as coarsely indiscriminate as the 
practice of London restaurants of serving the small 
glaucomatous spheres which they call ‘peas’ in the 
garnish of every dish, all the year round.—Yours 
faithfully, 

OLIVER STEWART 
Outwood, Surrey 


PAUL SLICKEY 
Sir,—Alan Brien’s ‘rough guide that anybody who can 
enjoy the Spectator would get a kick out of Paul 
Slickey’ makes it difficult for those who like your 
magazine for such qualities as unpredictability and 
independence, neither of which are noticeable in 
Osborne’s musical. 
Are we to have to choose between disliking a good 
magazine and liking a bad play?—Yours faithfully, 
WALTER H. WAGGONER 
44 Kensington Square, London, W8 


PAID-UP MAs 
Sir,—Congratulations to Pharos on voicing his dislike 
of the Oxford and Cambridge MA degree in a less 
boorish manner than he did the week before; but the 
wider he opens his mouth, the more he puts his foot 
in it. In what way is this degree worse than the MA 
of all the Scots universities? At Oxbridge the MAis 
obtained by passing an examination of BA standard 
and paying a fee in two instalments; in Scotland, it is 
obtained by passing an examination of similar 
standard and paying the whole fee in one fel] swoop. 
The Oxbridge man is thus three years more mature 
than his Scots equivalent: is there any harm in this? 
The Oxbridge arrangement suits the graduate be 
cause it enables him to pay his fee ‘on the never-never 
(no doubt a few, like Pharos, imagine they are getting 
something for nothing); it suits the university because 
it enables them to charge a slightly higher total fee 
than the Scots universities can charge; and it seems 
to suit employers, who almost invariably prefer 
Oxbridge MAs (ceteris paribus) to those of other 
universities. So what has Pharos got to beef about?— 


Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT ABIGAIL 








Chulmleigh Rectory, Devon 


‘LOOK BACK IN ANGER’ 
Sir,—If we are not careful all amateur productions 
of Look Back in Anger are going to be the 
During rehearsals for its amateur production here last 
September, Unity Theatre, Delhi (a long way from 
King’s Cross) believed—and claimed—that it was 
presenting the world amateur premiére of this play. 
But a few days before our first night we read in Daws 
a criticism of the first performance by the K 
Amateur Theatrical Society. : 
Geneva, however, can certainly pride.itself on being 
the first amateur company to omit the remark quoted 
by your correspondent about ‘living in the Americal 
Age.’—Yours faithfully, 





MICHAEL STEPHEN 





202 Golf Links Avenue, New Delhi 
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John Highlandman 


By NEAL ASCHERSON 


HE West Highlands of Scotland are immut- 
Tibi Ever since the human race settled there 
they have looked the same, and they have forced 
the same strict conditions of life on all genera- 
tions: a sameness which has made them into a 
land of signs. To the visitor these signs are at first 
the magnificent and broad symbols which any 
dramatic landscape provides. He looks up at the 
hills and reflects on the excitement of the world’s 
great antiquity; he looks down at the sea and is 
drowned by the same sense. But then he moves 
{oan experience which the Alps cannot give as he 
discovers that people have lived in the Highland 
environment for 10,000 years and used every wild 
plant and beach pebble of it with such intensity 
that every natural object in the landscape now 
carries a sign for humanity. 

The Highlands and the Isles are human ground 
—never mere nature. The scrub birch is a sign of 
acid soil and of the grief of those who had to till 
i The marks on the rocks signify the passage of 
glaciers which wore down the hills to a good height 
for summer cattle and made cultivation possible 
in flat-bottomed glens. Sea shells and heather and 
bracken speak not only of themselves but of lime- 
wash, bedding, and the clearance of people before 
sheep-grazing. Even now the geology and ecology 
of the region govern the crofter almost as force- 
fully as they did his Neolithic predecessor and 
drive him also to live a ‘Highland life.’ One enters 
there a continuum with the past and an intimacy 
with the inanimate world which is rare. 

What was the Highland life like in its prime? A 
tocket range stands in the midst of one of the best 
remaining answers to this question, in the com- 
munity of Ilochdar in South Uist, but setting your 
back to the Atlantic and the range you can still be 
aware that you are looking at a strangely un- 
familiar form of human association. The houses 
sand neither together in a village nor individually 
separate like peasant farms, but at a middling dis- 
lance, each about four or five hundred yards from 
thenext one, mysteriously but obviously connected 
insome common purpose. This ancient unit is the 
lwwnship or bailé, and the purpose is common agri- 
tulture, for lochdar still holds both its plough land 
and its grazing in common and each householder 

ts every spring for strips in the common 
arable. 

The township was the basic unit of Gaelic 
iety; co-operative, ingenious, and nourished by 
Mumerable songs, stories of the Fenians, and 
Moverbs. Even at this level the habit of imagery 
Was strong, and expressed itself in the brilliantly 
‘loured epithets which sophisticated Gaelic 
Petry uses. Hector MacLean found a small girl 
inlslay who knew riddles like these : 

A black horse and a brown horse sole to sole; 

Swifter is the black horse than the brown, 
lite answer being ‘water and the mill-wheel’): 
Abrown stag on the hill with his ear on fire’ (a 
sin), and ‘The son on the housetop and the father 
unborn’ (smoke before flame). 

how important was the clan? Did culture, 

and relationships in this very well-versed 
World centre upon the clan leadership and organ- 
Millon? Many have wished to see the clan as a 
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proper technical ‘clan’ and as the anthropological 
unit of Gaelic society in the Highlands, but all the 
evidence shows that they are wrong and that the 
clan was never more than a crude form of political 
leadership which arose in the Middle Ages and 
collapsed in the late eighteenth century without 
ever having completely absorbed the township 
culture out of which it suddenly arose. No doubt 
the bailé as an Iron Age institution did form part 
of some recognisably tribal group, as in Ireland, 
and no doubt the families of a township hed be- 
tween them many complex bonds of intimate 
obligation and relationship. But nothing is known 
of them now. 

A new clan history, The MacLeods,* makes very 
clear this instability: the transitional nature of the 
Highland clans. As the Norse occupation of the 
Hebrides waned, individual leaders arose in the 
confusion and asserted their lordship over areas 
which neither ‘belonged’ to them nor were peopled 
by their kinsmen. But they set up court, distributed 
conquered land to their brothers and allies, and 
after a few generations were elevated by the in- 
habitants to a position of fictitious senior ancestry. 
Allies, clients and subjects in the lands of Skye, 
Lewis, Harris, Glenelg and elsewhere which Leod 
and his descendants secured were soon defined as 
‘children of Leod’: the MacLeod. Up to very late, 
when the clan organisation was well crystallised, 
it was not unusual for families from other ancestry 
clans to become MacLeods simply by being con- 
quered. The frailty of this position seems to have 
been consolidated by use of the custom of foster- 
age, by which children of the chiefly family were 
given out to junior families, accompanied by a gift 
of cattle to be repaid to the child at its majority. 

Justice never quite became the monopoly of the 
clan. In some ways the chief was absolute: inter- 
ference with a chief's daughters brought a feast 
of massacre and mutilation on the countryside, 
and there used to be a notice over the door of a 
castle in Coll which read: ‘A MacElonich is wel- 
come here, even if he come with a man’s head in 
his hand.” (One reputedly did, and had a wonder- 
ful time.) But often the chiefs left the judging to 
a hereditary official of the people called the 
‘brieve,’ who decided disputes rather than enforced 
sentences. 

Perpetual fighting soaked the Highland Middle 
Ages in futile but nobly spilled gore, as the clans 
tried to carve out larger patrimonies for the in- 
creasing number of younger sons. The Lordship 
of the Isles, which lasted from 1346 to 1493, almost 
succeeded in ending it by establishing what ought 
to have developed into a Gaelic princedom, and it 
is interesting that the Lords of the Isles tried to 
make the brieves into paid judges dependent upon 
themselves. But the natural hostility of the Kings 
of Scotland frustrated and finally destroyed the 
Lordship, throwing the Highlands back into worse 
anarchy than before. 

The vision of kilted clans charging downhill to 
the music of the pipes was born out of the hell 
of the Highland sixteenth century. The population 
rose and fretted against the limits of rock and sea, 





* Tae MacLeops: Tue History oF A CLAN, 1200- 
1956. By I. F. Grant. (Faber, 42s.) 
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and the introduction of written feudal tenures had 
created a baleful John Highlandman class of 
work-shy swordsmen within the clan and of 
armed bandits outside it. James VI identified 
three classes: the chief, the chief's kinsmen who 
lived for war and worked no land, and the ordi- 
nary people of the land. He tried to limit the 
powers of the first class and to destroy the second 
in the interest of the third, and his work through 
the Statute of Icolmkill might have lasted if it had 
not been for the vindictiveness of the few chiefs 
who had taken the King’s part already. 

By the seventeenth century the chiefs were, for 
the most part, men of some education, usually 
with a sense of responsibility towards their clans- 
men. But the introduction of money into the High- 
lands, ably abetted by men like the Dukes of 
Argyll who bought up their debts, eventually 
destroyed both the chiefs’ position and their sense 
of responsibility. By the eighteenth century, the 
chiefs were much more concerned about their 
solvency than about politics, and they rose in 
rebellion as much to defend themselves against 
any regime which might help Argyll to foreclose 
as for any love for Jacobitism itself. The Mac- 
Leods were no exception. Wise and moderate as 
many of them were, Dr. Grant's magnificent work 
in the Dunvegan archives discloses how desperate 
was the financial state of the MacLeods in the 
eighteenth century, dependent for revenue en- 
tirely on a tenantry often too famine-stricken to 
pay rent, and dunned by tradesmen and creditors. 
Not long before, the MacNeil of Barra had been 
so thunderstruck by the audacity of tradesmen 
from Glasgow arriving with bills on his doorstep 
that he had retired to his castle roof and opened 
fire on them. The chiefs used money freely but 
did not wish, until too late, to understand how it 
worked. 

The death of the clans was imminent: even as 
mutual protection organisations they were mori- 
bund by 1745, for the loyalty of those who fol- 
lowed their chiefs into the Jacobite army or into 
the Independent Companies was not repaid. With 
one or two lapses, the MacLeods behaved more 
honourably than many of their neighbours, avoid- 
ing the forced mass emigration which struck so 
many areas in the nineteenth century and ruining 
themselves finally by expenditure on relief during 
the potato famine. At the end of the famine 
MacLeod of MacLeod had to let his castle and 
go to work in London as a junior government clerk 
at £105 a year. 

Other clans left their people in the lurch or 
cleared them away for sheep farms, showing 
finally and clearly the failure of the clan leaders 
and the Gaelic township to make one coherent 
social unit. This fragile superstructure of rulers 
upon ruled, which might have been buttressed by 
the amalgamation of the clans into one Highland 
principality, was kept precarious by kings in Edin- 
burgh and London, and then broken down for 
ever by the coming of a cash economy. Highland 
life separated into the sentiment of clanship and 
the reality of the township. On the one hand, the 
mistress of Dunvegan carries on her nostalgic rite 
of memory with thousands of lost MacLeods in 
the Dominions, while, on the other, the Western 
Isles continues to vote steadily Labour. The Clan 
is now the Clan Society, or the John Highlandmen 
who bellow to puzzled late-night drinkers, ‘My 
fathers were kings when yours were bare-buttocked 
thieves!” Meanwhile the township still lives an 
equally proud but less aggressive life as the rea} 
environment into which a Highlander is born: the 
environment whose ‘tangled generations’ Norman 
MacCaig saw on a Celtic Cross, ‘ravelled out’ 

In links of song whose sweet 
strong choruses 
Are these stone involutions to the eyes. 
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Justified Dukes | 


A Silver-Plated Spoon. By John, Duke of Bed- 
ford. (Cassell, 21s.) 
A Peer Behind the Curtain. By John Godley, 
Lord Kilbracken. (Gollancz, 18s.) 

Tue Duke’s publicity has been misleading. From 
the unapologetic face which smiles across the in- 
augural pinta of National Shorthorn Week, the 
first all-British nudist film premiére, one expects 
some Shavian rationale, the racy monologue of 
a modern Superduke. ‘My ancestors, Tuppy dear, 
squandered the fortune they milked from this 
country in amassing useless objects to testify their 
wealth and superior aimlessness. They built this 
draughty barracks as a museum of conspicuous 
consumption, open only for those few weeks a 
year when they were not dancing in London, 
racing at Cowes, shooting in Scotland or gambling 
at Baden. Now that taxes have restored their 
millions to the nation, I have restored their house 
to its true function: sheer vulgar display. And by 
charging the public two-and-six a time for a 
glimpse of the Romneys, the Meissen and my 
hairbrush, { can afford what none of my family 
possessed—a home!’ 

The Duke’s own story is both simpler and more 
complicated. He views his dukery with a certain 
detachment, but its origin appears to lie in as 
feudal a survival as traditionalists could wish. 
The Russells, it seems, carried into this century 
the dynastic jealousy between heir and incumbent 
familiar in Plantagenet annals. The late Duke cut 
himself off so utterly from his father that young 
John was sixteen before a housemaid told him 
that his grandmother was a deaf, famous duchess 
(she took up flying to relieve her buzzing ears). He 
in turn broke with his inscrutable father, a frigid 
visionary who.exposed him on the slopes of Lon- 
don society with a weekly living allowance of 
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thirty-seven and sixpence. From this bleak period 
of underprivileged princedom, the Duke admits, 
date most of his friends and knowledge of the 
world (a stint of Express reporting initiated him 
in the medium where he now swims with such 
seal-like ease). But the objectivity learned then 
stops short of forgiveness, and of other things. 
The bitterness of his late. entailed inhéritance has 
made him doubt its glory, but little else. He loves 
Woburn, and feels justified in doing anything— 
circuses and the rest—which will keep it in his 
family. This book, with its mild revelations and 
hints on stately home-making, is one of the nicer 
things he has done. But its chief historical interest 
is its sense of justification. In its cool, unapolo- 
getic account, you glimpse the full meaning of 
becoming entitled. 

Lord Kilbracken inherited an Irish estate less 
imposing than Woburn, but hé is equally devoted 
to it. To stock its neglected acres with cattle, he 
works his title and gift of insouciant garrulity to 
the bone. In 1957 he had a good year. Escorting 
Jayne Mansfield about London to publicise a 
premiére earned him two cows. He then flew to 
Moscow for the Daily Express, walked in the Octo- 
ber Revolution anniversary parade, went to the 
races, the ballet, and met Mr. Khrushchev briefly 
at an embassy party. The most arresting fact about 
his recital is that the Express considered all this 
worth front-page prominence and a great many 
cows indeed. 

Not enough, however. A year later, Lord Kil- 
bracken was back in Moscow. Pasternak, his home 
and livelihood endangered—conceivably even his 
life—by the use to which he had been put as a 
cold war propaganda windfall, had just renounced 
the Nobel prize and closed his doors to the perilous 
horde of Western journalists clamouring to see 
him. Lord Kilbracken managed to enter the gar- 
den of his villa, run him to earth and engage him 
in conversation. He found Pasternak charming. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


The Lie of it All 


Flight and Pursuit. By Stuart Holroyd. (Victor 
Gollancz, 21s.) 

THE subtitle of Flight and Pursuit is ‘a venture 
into autobiography,’ and in the introduction the 
author further describes it ‘as an examination of 
the structure of my being.’ In other words, the 
book is a philosophical autobiography—with the 
qualification that it describes only a small sec- 
tion of the author’s life, from late adolescence 
to early manhood. At eighteen or so Holroyd was 
lonely, withdrawn, contemptuous of the world’s 
hypocrisy: burning with idealistic zeal, and de- 
pressed by the indifference of those around him: 
discarding one by one the prejudices in which he 
had been brought up, and replacing them with a 
deliciously dangerous attachment to the will as 
the source of all belief and value: hungry for 
friendship and awkward at securing it: above all, 
consumed with a desire for literary glory. At 
twenty-five, he is calmer: he has accepted a num- 
ber of responsibilities to the world: he no longer 
scoffs at politics, although he still thinks the offi- 
cial parties cant-ridden : he has published a book: 
he now prefers the country to the uprooted life 
of the city, and he has graduated into some kind 
of amorphous but passionate religious conviction. 

What makes this autobiography ‘philosophical’ 
is the fact that it is expressed in the rather por- 
tentous terminology which was originally em- 
ployed by Hegel in the Phenomenology of Mind 
and has recently been put to such dramatic use 
by Existentialist writers in their essays and novels. 
In these terms the story runs somewhat as 
follows; confronted by society, nature or his 
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mistress, the young Holroyd was overcome by a 
sense of their ‘otherness.’ His first reaction was to 
‘affirm himself in an act of will. Against ‘the lie’ 
of society, he asserted his own act of personal 
revolt: in face of the ‘absurdity’ of nature, he 
created a subjective system of values: in emo- 
tional life, he sought gratification and enhance- 
ment of his own ‘self-value.’ All these acts of 
affirmation, however, were ultimately useless, for 
by emphasising and exploiting the relation of 
subject against object they served only to exag- 
gerate the separateness of the agent. Gradually, 
however, Holroyd became aware of another solu- 
tion to his predicament: a ‘selfless’ kind of affir- 
mation. This kind of affirmation is achieved by 
accepting social responsibilities, by communing 
with nature, by seeking a love which is the union 
of two subjects. But then to achieve all this it is 
in turn necessary—so the argument runs—to be- 
lieve in immortality and God. And this is where 
Holroyd now finds himself. 

Mr. Holroyd emerges from his autobiography 
as an exceptionally agreeable and honest per- 
sonality. He writes lucidly, though totally without 
distinction. He presents his opinions with 
modesty; and if he produces little by way of 
argument to support them, this can be accounted 
for by his professed dislike of winning converts 
to his way of thinking. 

My chief difficulty with Flight and Pursuit is 
that I cannot see why on earth it was written, or 
once it was written why any encouragement was 
given to the author to publish it. A propos of his 
reaction to the world’s hypocrisy Holroyd writes, 
‘My vision of the lie of it all was certainly not a 
very unique perception.’ And that sentence could 
serve as an epitaph to the whole book. Nothing 
in it is based on ‘a very unique perception.’ At 
no point in the book—except perhaps in the 
strange passage describing his first sexual experi- 
ences—is there anything set down, either in the 
way of thought or feeling, that is personal, direct, 
surprising. To read Flight and Pursuit is like 
reading the generic confessions of adolescence. 
On every page, at every point, I found myself 
asking myself, How many of the boys I knew at 
school could have written this? One in three? 
One in four? One in five? On good pages, the 
answer was, perhaps, one in ten. 

And yet here we have on the dustcover. the 
praises of Gabriel Marcel and Sir Herbert Read. 
Marcel thinks that the book ‘might well prove 4 
turning point in the history of new English think- 
ing.’ Sir Herbert finds in Holroyd ‘a man of his 
generation returning to what I conceive to be the 
true preoccupations of the philosopher, and there 
establishing a position with such brilliance and 
comprehensiveness.’ 

Marcel is a professional philosopher. He knows 
English. He has studied Bradley and other serious 
Idealist thinkers. How, then, can he praise a book 
in which the most sustained piece of metaphysical 
speculation contains the sentence ‘My answers 
to the obvious questions: Is immortality true? 
and Do you believe in immortality? are respec 
tively: I do not know, and, Yes, I do.’ Agait, 
Sir Herbert must be fully aware that many of the 
traditional issues of Western philosophy do not 
enter into Flight and Pursuit, and no one could 
seriously maintain that Holroyd’s argument 
either sustained or exhaustive. What sort of sef- 
vice is it te youth to praise a young man for 
virtues that, it would seem, he does not even 
aspire to? 

I hope that Mr. Holroyd’s new God will pf 
serve him from his friends. I do not kriow whether 
he has talent or not: I should like to think he has, 
though his book gives no evidence of it. What he 
has undoubtedly is honesty. As an honest man 
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he knows what he wants to say. What he should 
be able to expect from his friends is to be told 
whether it is worth saying: if only so that he 
might the sooner write the worth-while book that 
[hope lies within him. 

RICHARD W®LLHEIM 


Part of a World 


No Further West: California Visited. By Dan 
Jacobson. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 
Mr. JacoBson, who is familiar to many as an 
excellent South African novelist living in Eng- 
land, here describes the year he spent in Palo 
Alto, California, on a fellowship at Stanford 
University. Roughly half of his book is taken up 
with an account of his first impressions; the rest 
is generalisation and deduction. In such a struc- 
ture we can already see the possibility of failure: 
for how does one gather enough material for 
generalisation about a country when one has been 
there in rather special circumstances, and how 
can one support one’s conclusions when one is 
most specific about first impressions, which are 
always distorted? There is, it is true, a brief glance 
at San Francisco and at Yosemite, but the 
rest of the book is about Palo Alto, where he 
appears to have spent the whole time. Now Palo 
Alto is about as typical of the United States as 
the most expensive and secluded part of Hamp- 
stead is of the rest of England, being inhabited 
almost entirely by the retired, by students, and 
by businessmen who commute to San Francisco. 





It is an expensive residential district, and the | 
people there are richer than any others I have | 
lived among in America. Mr. Jacobson’s recurrent | 


symbol is of cars, their number and size. 


' 
' 
| remember one evening walking home a 


couple of miles at rush-hour, along busy neigh- | 
bourhood roads filled with cars taking their | 
owners home after work. On that long walk at | 
the busiest time of the day, I passed only one | 
other pedestrian, and he—like a warning—was 
a man in shorts and sandals and a long black 
beard. 
I too have had this sort of experience—in Palo 
Alto. But I live now in Oakland, about forty 
miles away, and though I am by no means in the 
centre of the town, I see pedestrians passing my 
window at all times of the day. They do not wear 
shorts and beards: they are in dungarees or carry 
shopping-bags. The difference is that Oakland, 
like most places, has a predominantly working | 
population. 

It is not that I think my detail is truer than Mr. 
Jacobson’s, but that he gives his a genefal force | 
which it doesn’t properly possess. Though in his 
preface he anticipates the sort of criticism I am 
making with the words ‘my account is through- 
out that of an interested visitor, and nothing | 
more,’ he does attempt more. And his particular 
observations are so strikingly presented that one | 
constantly tempted to accept their applicability 
lo the whole of America. But the country is more 
vatied—and more interesting—than he suggests. 
What a different book he would have written if 
he had spent his year in New York City, in one | 
of the lumber towns of North California, in San 
Antonio, in New Orleans, or in some Middle 
Western farming community. What a different 
book, and yet just as misleading once he started 

ding national characteristics in that one place. 
No Further West, like anything by Mr. Jacobson, 
certainly worth reading: it would be hard to 
mprove on as an intelligent and perceptive | 
acount of a visit to Palo Alto; but the least one 
an do with his more general references about | 
Americans’ is to insert the words ‘upper middle- 
Class’ every time. 





THOM GUNN 
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My 
Philosophical 
Development 


BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


“A work of immense fascination 
and distinction.” 
RICHARD WOLLHEIM in 
The Observer 


“Russell tells this story with his 
usual economy, wit and elegance.” 
A. J. AYER in The Spectator 18s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


The Philosophy of Whitehead 


W. MAYS effectively demonstrates that Whitehead’s thought has a much greater 
consistency and precision than is usually assumed. 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 25s. 


Greek Civilization 


ANDRE BONNARD. A brilliant account of an amazingly productive period 
of Greek cultural history—from the Antigone to Socrates. 
Superb illustrations. 30s. 


The Culture and Art of India 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERIJEE describes the broad philosophical and religious 
movements from age to age, and reveals their permanent contributions to the 
rich Indian heritage. Illustrated. 30s. 


Baker Street By-ways 


JAMES EDWARD HOLROYD traces the phenomenal growth of the Sherlock 
Holmes legend and offers a fascinating portrait gallery of characters from the 
immortal saga. Illustrated. 15s. 


A History of Western Technology 


FRIEDRICH KLEMM. Contemporary writings revealing the influences to which 
technical progress was due in each epoch. Illustrated. 32s. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
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Hallo to Hollywood 


The Slide Area. By Gavin Lambert. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 

A Call on Kuprin. By Maurice Edelman. (Long- 
mans, 16s.) 

Ossian’s Ride. By Fred Hoyle. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

The Affair in Arcady. By James Wellard. (Hut- 
chinson, 16s.) 

Bond of Perfection. By Stella Zilliacus. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 


Tue only place Gavin Lambert has allowed him- 
self irony in his devastatingly deadpan ‘scenes of 
Hollywood life’ is in his titles; The Slide Area 
is both those sections of the Californian coastline 
that crumble under unwary picnickers and the 
famed insecurities of the dream-factory itself. 
‘People should be a little careful and not live too 
near the edge, that’s all,’ shrugs an engineer. In 
‘The End of the Line, Countess Marguerite 
Osterberg-Steblechi sits blind among the bric-a- 
brac of a fabulous past, last of a dynasty of 
patrons and pleasure-seekers, while her two 
middle-aged nieces fake her a farewell trip round 
the world with tape-recordings of seagulls and 
flamenco and a railway carriage in the living- 
room. Monstrous Julie Forbes (cinéastes may 
recognise the original) forbids all visitors during 
shooting, and that is one meaning of ‘The Closed 
Set,’ but it may also refer to the possessive horrors 
of her private life. ‘May’ is a keyword: Mr. 
Lambert's artful approach to his material is per- 
missive, not categoric. His affinities with the Isher- 
wood of Goodbye to Berlin will be quickly 
apparent: no man is a camera, but the art does 
lie in what is selected and not in any tinge of 
‘directing’ comment by the narrator; the ‘I who 
drifts from one interlocking story to the next is 





Lady Diana 


Gooper 
The Light of 


Common Day 


‘A marvellous person who, by a 
blessed accident, has the means to 
convey the sort of person she is... 


a natural writer.’ 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
‘She is never dull . . . it is a book 
one cannot put down.’ 
CYRIL CONNOLLY 
‘The authentic sparkle remains . . . 
this open and sincere book.’ 
RUMER GODDEN 
‘Radiant, hectic memoirs. Lady 
Diana is a brilliant correspon- 
dent.’ OBSERVER 


Illustrated 255. 
Hart-Davis 





passive. With the right eyes and ears on the alert, 
this can be-an enormously effective kind of fic- 
tional rapportage and Mr. Lambert has the sort 
of respectful patience with his characters that 
allows him to follow eccentricity into its most 
revealing detail and bring it back alive. It is an 
art very far from caricature, and Mark, the sun- 
worshipping amoralist, and fourteen-year-old 
Emma Slack from Galena, Illinois, who ends up 
in High School Ghoul, move gently into that 
minor pantheon where Sally Bowles sips ever- 
lasting prairie oysters. 

A Call on Kuprin is a very superior thriller, 
strong on documentary background and political 
insights, a bit weak on the emotional impulsions 
that are presumed to drive on the action. The 
Russians have just launched their Chelovyek, the 
first manned satellite, brain-child of a brilliant 
scientist, Kuprin. Two men who had known him 
at Cambridge—Laye-Parker, an MP with a 
skittish wife, and Smith, a Lobby Correspondent 
—decide to go to Russia unofficially and attempt 
te persuade him to return to England, so restoring 
the balance of powered missiles and making the 
world safe for diplomats. But a chance word from 
a secretary ends up in a Russian ear and the 
ground is soon thick with agents provocateurs 
and counter-spies. Laye-Parker is caught in a 
fashionable Wolfenden snare and Smith, who has 
meanwhile fallen heavily for Kuprin’s cousin, 
Vera, is left to go it alone. Mr. Edelman hustles 
one knowingly along from the Chess Pavilion in 
the Park of Culture and Rest to the Prager in 
Gorki Street and sun-bathing to a whistle on a 
plage in Yalta. The MVD bogeymen are inevit- 
ably there, but for once on something recognis- 
able as their home ground, and there is a splendid 
peasant woman, Marfushka, who speaks almost 
exclusively in thought-stopping proverbs (Russia’s 
most deadly weapon to date): ‘A wife isn’t a 
balalaika; you can’t hang her on a wall.’ There 
is some skilled, inconclusive debating (as one 
might expect from an MP and Vice-Chairman of 
the British Council), some light-hearted comic 
relief and much sinister suspense; it is only after- 
wards that one realises how unlikely it is that 
such a trip could ever have taken place and that 
some fairly substantial questions go begging in 
the closing pages. 

In his second novel Fred Hoyle takes us for a 
ride that has nothing to do with Ossian. The 
time is twelve years on and the place Ireland. 
Thomas Sherwood, a young Cambridge graduate, 
has been dispatched to discover the secret that is 
baffling the Big Powers: the massive expansion 
of an industrial corporation in the south, which 
is tossing out thermo-nuclear reactors and con- 
traceptive pills after only a decade in business. A 
deal of Irish jiggery-pokery goes on before young 
Sherwood arrives at the truth, decides to stay 
and sends back the report which is Ossian’s Ride. 
The chase over bog and moor takes one back to 
the wholesome days of John Buchan, sex is kept 
to a discreet minimum, and a fine mystery en- 
shrouds all. But Mr. Hoyle keeps promising 
wonders of trick-taking if one only hangs on and 
there is bound to be a sense of let-down when the 
bland ace he finally plays doesn’t belong to any 
of the four customary suits and poor Sherwood’s 
frenetic wanderings are reduced to the dimensions 
of a charade. The Affair in Arcady is about an 
unsuccessful (but good) novelist who temporarily 
leaves his beautiful wife to a film-career in Italy 
while he writes the family history of the Tylers 
of Arcady, Illinois. He is tugged into a fierce and 
painful affair with Abbie Tyler, the nympho- 
maniac daughter, warned off with gangsters by her 
oafish, raping stepfather, and there is a double 
death. Mr. Wellard writes a workmanlike Eng- 
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lish and is perceptive enough about a variety of 
nostalgias and fears to lift this book a little above 
its plot, but one is tired of characters who, ‘offered 
the chance of happiness,’ turn a resolute back in 
the interests of complicating a bald tale. Bond of 
Perfection is a classic case of this. Sensitive, artis- 
tic Nathalie (she has foreign blood) is married to 
what must be one of the biggest wens in fiction, 
To ensure that one takes the point, the wen’s 
bitchy possessive sister comes to live with them, 
Miss Zilliacus then concerns herself with Natha- 


lie’s deepening levels of compassion towards a , 


man who torments her with pathological in- 
genuity. We are presumably invited to admire 
such a capacity for immolation, but Miss Zilliacus 
loads the scales so heavily that the predicament 
of wife, husband and sister becomes ludicrous 
long, long before a solution dawns. 


JOHN COLEMAN 


No Such Things 


The Anatomy of Puck, By K. M. Briggs. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 
“WHEN I was a child,’ wrote Aubrey, ‘and so 
before the civil wars, the fashion was for old 
women and maids to tell fabulous stories, night- 
times, and of sprites and walking ghosts, etc. . . . 
When the wars came, and with them liberty of 
conscience and liberty of inquisition, the phan- 
toms vanish. Now children fear no such things.’ 
Miss Briggs has made it her task to examine fairy 
beliefs in England among Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries and successors before ‘liberty of inquisi- 
tion’ drove the fairies away. She is very learned 
in fairy lore, and tells us many interesting things 
about the appearance of the fairies in literature, 
This seems to have occurred jn the later sixteenth 
century, a fact which Miss Briggs attributes to the 
liberating effect of the Reformation in England, 
and especially (thanks to Bible-reading) ‘to the 
growing influence of the yeoman class in litera- 
ture.’ For the yeomen were still close enough to 
the soil to be interested in fairies. Miss Briggs 
emphasises the importance of Shakespeare in 
establishing the literary fashion and certain norms 
of fairy lore—for example, that fairies are tiny. 
The literary cult was necessarily short-lived. 
Freedom from fear of heresy enabled the fairies 
to get into print. But they themselves were regu- 
larly associated with popery, and neither Puritans 
nor scientists believed in them. As the reading 
and theatre-going public became more sophisti- 
cated, the willing half-belief of Shakespeare’s 
audience was lost, and fairy lore subsided into 
self-consciously pretty fairy tales for the nursery. 
But in their brief literary heyday, the names of 
Jonson, Drayton, Browne and Herrick, as well as 
Shakespeare, testify to the fairies’ vogue. Miss 
Briggs even suggests that Lilliput and Brobding- 
nag owed something to Irish legends. But by 
Swift's time the fairies were in full flight. Miss 
Briggs’s book is pleasantly illustrated and contains 
a wealth of information. Sometimes she gives little 
more than a catalogue of literary allusions, and 
one badly misses a chapter of conclusions. For 
when Miss Briggs does allow herself to generalise 
she is. tantalisingly suggestive. “The name of 8 
thing would be more than a convenient label, it 
would have a divine, hidden connection with the 
thing itself. We touch here on. . . the reason 
why a pun had then more serious intellectual 
significance than it has today.” Remarks like that, 
and the observation that the pagan setting of 
Cymbeline was convenient ‘since the word Go 
had been lately struck out of the dramatists 
vocabulary,’ whet one’s appetite for more. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Creole Mumbo 


New Orleans Sketches. By William Faulkner. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 15s.) 
Here is a collection of the bulrushes in which the 
infant Faulkner was discovered; and most of them, 
for good measure, have been published before. 
These mild stories and sketches are laid out with 
a shy air of scholarly conscience—the original 
misprints are duly noticed and preserved. Faulk- 
ner was about in the Vieux Carré of New Orleans 
in 1925, as a young man, a late developer appar- 
ently, of twenty-seven. Before that he had been 
postmaster at the University of Mississippi till he 
grew tired, he said in a ‘famous’ aside, of being 
at the beck and call of everyone with two cents 
for a stamp, and went off to write, and smoke, 
and fish, in a prolonged picaresque existence. At 
this time New Orleans maintained a sprightly set 
of writers, with Sherwood Anderson as their 
doyen; such ‘famous Creoles’ were the first to 
see something in Faulkner; they printed his bul- 
rushes in the Times-Picayune and in their maga- 
zine The Double Dealer. To see anything, how- 
ever, in all but a very few of these pieces is the 
next thing to pure clairvoyance. They contain two 
manners: the sort of ruminative stuff which 
fills the belles-lettres of the American nineteenth 
century, very slow and smoky, and an easygoing 
treatment of life’s little ironies, featuring the 
wits and panhandlers of Southern poverty and low 
life and done largely in Southern talk, some of it 
quite attractive. ‘I never seen such pore rocky 
land—sink holes full of rocks and narrer as wells. 
Ihad to jump ‘em like a goat.’ Apart from that, 
nothing happens except when, as he occasionally 
does, he quits the waistcoats and musings of Irving 
and Poe, and goes straight to the late years, the 
stir and colour, of elegant, foundering Noo Orluns 
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W. ALPHAEUS HUNTON 


A background study to the bitter conflict raging in 
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and describes it as it is. The editor’s line that the 
interests of his mature work are prefigured turns 
out to be totally misleading. Indeed, the effect of 
this book on his mature work might even be a 
little harmful: if its themes are scarcely in the 
stories at all, some of its smokiness and inflation 
certainly is. Otherwise they remind one almost as 
much of W. W. Jacobs as they do of Faulkner. 
KARL MILLER 


The Meaning of Bandits 


Primitive Rebels. By E. J. Hobsbawm. (Man- 
chester University Press, 25s.) 

Dr. Rube has lately shown how much a sensitive 
researcher can discover about city mobs in his- 
tory. But there are other forms of primitive politi- 
cal activity about which still almost nothing is 
known, though we are repeatedly made aware 
in the world today of elemental forces that 
simmer under the lid of conventional politics. In 
Palermo alone there have been ninety-seven 
assassinations officially attributed to the Mafia in 
the past fifteen years. People are burnt alive in 
Cyprus, and examples of ritual cannibalism can 
occasionally be found unpleasantly close to the 
favourite tourist centres of Western Europe. Such 
repellent and frightening facts give Mr. Hobs- 
bawm’s book on primitive historical rebels a 
special fascination and relevance. His own skill 
does the rest, for he is a writer with a clear, dis- 
secting intelligence of great power, a scholar who 
has read and travelled widely, a politician who 
himself obviously possesses great insight into the 
revolutionary feeling of peasants condemned to 
live on the edge of starvation. 

It can have been no easy task to make a book 
of so many miscellaneous examples of rebellion 
and social protest. As Mr. Hobsbawm recognises, 
a great deal of heavy spade work, anthropological 
as well as historical, will have to be done before 
we can understand this sub-political world of 
banditry, vendetta and secret societies. His own 
immediate concern has been to pick a dozen 
movements in recent European history, chosen 
mainly from southern Italy, and to search for a 
pattern of development running through them. 
Inevitably he has had to skim the surface and 
base himself on a restricted bibliography. But he 
has managed to produce some challenging 
generalisations, and has backed them up with a 
wealth of curious information that will fascinate 
any student of human nature. 

His chief interest is in how popular agitations 
have adjusted themselves to meet a modern 
capitalist economy. Without making any specific 
confession of political allegiance, he clearly writes 
from the standpoint of a Marxist, and his criterion 
of political maturity in backward rural areas 
seems to be the strength or weakness of their 
Communist vote. Likewise adherence to Catho- 
licism in certain areas of Spain and Italy is inter- 
preted by him as a sure index of primitivism. 
This is a point of view which most people will 
find far too dogmatic and emotional, but it is at 
least coherent and intelligible, and in general Mr. 
Hobsbawm writes so fairly and with so much 
understanding and sympathy that many who dis- 
agree with him fundamentally will find their own 
views substantially altered by what he says. 

The author is careful in his preface to stress 
that he makes no pretence to be more than tenta- 
tive and incomplete in his generalisations, though 
in the heat of argument he sometimes forgets this 
caveat and uses language which is too forthright 
for something so speculative. He states, for in- 
stance, that there is no dispute about the basic 
facts of the Mafia in Sicily, and his own general 
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interpretation of these facts is that this extra- 
ordinary organisation for crime and private 
enrichment grew up in alliance with liberal poli- 
ticians and has now become essentially just an 
anti-Left counter-revolutionary organisation. 
Other students, however, have insisted that there 
is great doubt about the Mafia as about all things 
which are so secret and so diversified, and it seems 
to have been always much more a pervasive way 
of life than a society with definable political ends. 
With the Neapolitan Camorra, too, the author 
jumps over-easily to the conclusion that it was a 
centralised body and has now disappeared. 

This is essentially an original rather than a 
conclusive book, original in its conception, and 
in its detailed execution. The author is at his 
best on millenarianism and in showing how 
all revolutions flourish on the state of mind 
which believes that some impossible Utopia 
is just around the corner. He thus makes an 
interesting juxtaposition of Communism and 
Joachimitism. He moves early from this to ex- 
plain why anarchism became more important in 
Spain than in Italy. Still farther afield he knows 
about the connection between revolutionism and 
ritual chastity in Bengal, and has an explanation 
for why certain peasants in the predominantly 
Catholic Gargano peninsula were converted to 
Judaism in the 1930s. Above all, his chief per- 
sonal sympathy seems to be reserved for the 
bandit, the most primitive of all rebels, desperate 
and ineffective; and he shows that Robin Hood 
became a cult hero as ‘a surrogate for the failure 
of the mass to lift itself out of its own poverty.’ 
Here are innumerable new subjects for further 
research, and perhaps Mr. Hobsbawm will now 
go on to engage some of them at a deeper level. 


DENIS MACK SMITH 














ANNE 
BRONTE 


a biography by 
WINIFRED GERIN 


“Miss Gérin . . . holds all the threads 
relating not only to Anne but to the 
Brontéan community at large. A tire- 
less investigation of original docu- 
ments and personal relics, a pursuit of 
minor characters, a topographical and 
historical approach to towns and 
houses, a fricndly feeling for the 
Haworth scene, all serve to strengthen 
ij and enrich her narrative . . . This ab- 
sotbing and authoritative biography 
should remain the standard one.” 
—The Times. 
Charlotte’s water-colour of Anne is 
reproduced in full colour for the first 
time as a frontispiece, and there are 
32 further pages of illustrations. 
368 + xvi pp 
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THE CASE FOR EQUITIES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THIS perpetual debating of the 
subject of ‘equities versus bonds’ 
is becoming a bore. ‘Should 
equities yield less than gilts?’ asks 
a financial paper, as if there is 
some moral code in the business 
of investment. Why, if you were 
to compile your own index of 
equity ‘growth’ you would find 
that the representative shares 
yield from 3 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. and have done so for a con- 
siderable time, while long-dated gilt-edged stocks 
have been yielding 54 per cent. and more. In other 
words, it has already been accepted in this country, 
as it has been in the United States and in most 
continental countries, that a good ‘growth’ equity 
should yield about a third less than a good bond. 
And for good reasons. 

In the first place, present income yield is not 
the true basis for comparison between the two. 
I was surprised to see recently the editor of an 
investment paper bothering to work out how long 
it would take a parcel of equity shares yielding 
4 per cent. to work up to the 5} per cent. obtain- 
able on first-class fixed-interest stocks, assuming 
that the rate of increase in the equity dividends 
was 6 per cent. per annum compound. The 
answer, which happened to be five and a half 
years, was surely immaterial for the investor. A 
6 per cent. compound rate of increase in dividends 
implies at least a corresponding rate of increase in 
capital appreciation in the market. In other words, 
the valid comparison is between income and 





capital appreciation, the income being taxable and 
the capital appreciation non-taxable. The two to- 
gether constitute the money stream in which all 
investors slake their thirst. 

The capital appreciation of the equity share is 
not, of course, guaranteed but it is a near- 
certainty, however variable. The equity owner 
benefits not only from the annual dividend paid 
out but from the undistributed profits reinvested 
for him in the business (which may be looked 
upon as dividends deferred) and from the growth 
of goodwill built up by clever management and 
advertising. With a progressive company the 
equity share should therefore appreciate in market 
value by something more than ‘the rate of annual 
increase in dividends—subject always to the 
political and monetary hazards of the market as 
a whole. A bond, however, can only appreciate 
by the amount of the prevailing discount on its 
redemption price, or, if it is not redeemable, by 
the degree to which the rate of interest happens 
to fall. And if the rate of interest happens to rise, 
it can depreciate quite heavily. No investor will 
forget that the irredeemable Treasury 24 per cent. 
fell by over 50 per cent. in the ten years to 1957. 

In the second place, governments since the war 
have pursued economic policies which have 
favoured the equity share against the bond. They 
have made full employment their target and have 
been much more fearful of a slump than of a 
boom. They have been quick to check a recession, 
but not so quick to check an inflation. In fact, 
they have so far failed to combine their full 
employment policies with price stability. All this 
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has given the equity share a certain long-term 
upward trend while it has subjected the bond 
market to periodic bouts of dear money and credit 
squeeze. Even now, when there is no inflation 
in the economy, the authorities are still stupidly 
keeping the supply of bank money tight, so that 
the banks have to sell investments in the market 
when they comply with the Government’s re- 
expansion policy by increasing their advances, 
Hence gilt-edged ‘longs’ today are still selling on 
the high yield basis of 54 per cent. Sir Roy Harrod 
has the quaint notion that if equity shares rise 
so far as to yield on the average 3 per cent.. this 
will pull the gilt-edged market up and reduce the 
riskless rate of interest. I wish I could agree. 

In the third place, the change in investment 
fashion from a preference for bonds to a prefer- 
ence for equities is helping to create the market 
conditions which make for weak gilt-edged prices, 
for the demand for gilt-edged stock grows less 
while the supply of it is constantly increasing. If 
the Treasury would only stop financing so much 
of its public investment through market funding, 
or if it would only stop bribing the small investor 
with a high interest rate and offer him instead 
more tax-free concessions, the market in gilt- 
edged might improve. Unfortunately, I see no sign 
of the Treasury changing its old-fashioned ways. 
How long must we wait before the Chancellor 
tries more sensibly to attract small savings by the 
issue of a government-sponsored equity unit trust? 

For all these reasons investors are willing and 
keen to buy a good industrial ‘growth’ equity share 
on a present yield of 34 per cent., even if it isa 
third less than the current yield from 34 per cent. 
War Loan. But do not imagine that it is always 
safe to do so. There is a wide range of equities 
differing in quality. There are equity shares with- 











Earning our keep 


BRITAIN’S MOTOR INDUSTRY, when it makes a car, is as 
likely to sell it abroad as at home: 50 per cent. of the 
total production is exported. Two out of every five 
commercial vehicles go abroad too. Altogether, the 
products of the industry earned £480 millions from 
abroad last year. This includes agricultural tractors 
and, of course, spares and accessories which alone 
brought in more than a quarter of the total. These 
export earnings were sufficient to pay for all our 
imports of, for example, meat and dairy products. 
Besides the great car companies whose names are 
known to everyone, a whole host of British firms 

are engaged in this vast industry. Very many of them 
rely on Lloyds Bank for financial services they need 


—at home and abroad. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED is 
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Mr. H. F.. Oppenheimer, the Chairman, in his 
anual statement for 1959 deals first with racial 
plicies in Southern Africa as a background to the 
business developments of the Corporation. This part 
of the statement is reproduced below. The full state- 
ment may be had on application to 40 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.1. 


HE Anglo American Corporation is rooted in 

Southern Africa. We would certainly be prepared 

to do business in other parts of the world, but 
other things being equal we prefer to do business here. 
And, in fact, all but a negligible proportion of our 
investments have been made in the Union and the 
Rhodesias. We are conscious, of course, that many 
people are worried about the ultimate effect of the 
rcial policies followed in the Union, that the dis- 
tubances in Nyasaland have raised grave doubts 
about the future of the Federation, and that, for these 
masons, the economic growth of both countries has 
sowed down. In the circumstances | think that share- 
holders would wish me to say something of the 
political environment in which we are working. 

The Union and the Rhodesias have comparatively 
lage European populations with no other homes. 
They are determined to stay in Southern Africa and 
locreate conditions in which their children and grand- 
children can stay there also. Any political approach 
Which does not accept that fact is unrealistic and 
weless. Nyasaland is different from the other terri- 
tories. It is an African country with a very small 
European population. The question there is not so 
much of building up a multi-racial country but rather 
of finding a fair way for an African territory to be 
wsociated with multi-racial territories in one political 
ysiem. Apparently there are African nationalist 
kaders who think any such association intolerable 
ind seek to destroy it by methods of violence. The 
overwhelming economic advantages of Federation are 
summarily rejected in favour of what is called “free- 
dom,” regardless of the danger that the course they 
pursue would mean years of poverty and stagnation 
lor the vast majority of the population. 


Policy of Partnership 


Nevertheless, whatever the material benefits of the 
‘sociation to Nyasaland, it is plainly not going to 
te workable unless the policy of partnership is 
honestly and intelligently implemented not only by 
the Government but by individuals in the daily life 
ofthe two Rhodesias. It is not going to work either 
inless ‘African opinion and aspirations in each of the 
federated territories are fairly represented in the 
central Government. 

The question that must be answered is whether the 
tderal Government and Europeans in the Federa- 
ln as a whole are sincere in the racial policy they 
Profess 1 am convinced they are. Criticism is easy, 
Patticularly for those without first-hand knowledge 
of the Situation; but I think that any person with 
*Perience of conditions and prejudices in Southern 
Africa and an understanding of the dangers implicit 
Inthe racial situation, will give the Federal Govern- 
Meal credit for a real desire to implement the racial 
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partnership envisaged when the Federation was 
founded, and for proceeding with courage and 
determination and as much speed as in the circum- 
stances has been practical. 

It is particularly encouraging that Europeans in 
Rhodesia are not allowing the violence and folly that 
have been manifested in Nyasaland to destroy their 
faith in the possibility of inter-racial co-operation or 
weaken their determination to do their part in secur- 
ing it. What has happened has. at least to my mind, 
made it clear that when the time comes to make 
changes in the present constitution, it will be essential 
to devise safeguards to ensure that neither the present 
European majority nor a possible future African 
majority would be able to enact unfair legislation on 
racial grounds. It is this understandable mutual fear 
which constitutes the chief bar to the confident and 
fruitful co-operation of the races that all reasonable 
people want to see. 


The Problem in the Union 


As compared with the Federation, the Union has 
the advantage of a much larger European population. 
The Union, unlike the Federation, is making no 
serious effort to strengthen its European population 
by immigration, but in spite of that even the most 
fervent African nationalist knows that the Union 
cannot be turned into an exclusively African country. 
Indeed, in the Union all thinking Africans and Euro- 
peans know very well that the question that must be 
answered is not whether South Africa should be a 
multi-racial state but rather how such a state should 
conduct its affairs. 

In these circumstances, it ought to be easier in 
the Union than elsewhere to find the way to inter- 
racial co-operation. Nor should a justified concern at 
certain unfortunate aspects of race relations in the 
Union be allowed to blind us to the fact that consider- 
able progress has been made. The economic expansion 
of the country has benefited all races, and the standard 
of living of Africans, which is still far too low. has 
risen rapidly—indeed, more rapidly than that of the 
Europeans. It seems to me that too little recognition 
is given to this improvement in the material well- 
being of all races which has taken place since the 
end of the war. and to the significant changes in think- 
ing of a large cross-section of the public of the Union 
during the past year. 

Most Europeans in South Africa now realize that 
in due course the Africans must obtain a share in the 
government of the country. The differences between 
parties do not turn on whether or not Africans should 
have greater civic rights but on whether reasonable 
African aspirations can or should be satisfied by the 
grant of autonomy in their tribal areas or whether, 
on the other hand, they must receive a share in the 
central government of a united country. The Govern- 
ment has emphasized its desire to develop the tribal 
areas to the full—economically, socially, and politi- 
cally. This. in itself, is highly desirable. It is important 
that it should be clearly understood, both by its 
opponents and its followers, that the Government's 
policy of apurtiieid has a positive as well as a negative 
aspect. 


Racial policies in Southern Africa 


CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE OF UNION AND FEDERATION 
IN SPITE OF DANGEROUS PROBLEMS 


On the economic side of the idea that the tribal 
areas should be developed in separation from the 
rest of the country is, | am sure, both impractical 
and dangerous, but the fact remains that the economic 
development of the reserves has lagged far behind 
and needs to be energetically tackled. 

On the political side it may perhaps seem strange, 
after what has happened in the North. that the South 
African Government should deliberately set about 
creating autonomous African territories whose reia- 
tionship to the rest of the Union would seem in many 
ways analogous to the relationship of Nyasaland to 
the rest of the Federation. Nevertheless, 1 am con- 
vinced that the policy of building up machinery of 
local self-government in the tribal areas is wise. 

Obviously, however, it is only a beginning. There 
has been some talk of eventual full independence for 
the African areas, but | do not believe that South 
Africans of any race or party would seriously con- 
template the partiticn of the country. And it is surely 
plain that autonomous African territories will never 
accept membership with Europeans in one political 
system unless they can at least look forward to a fair 
share in the central government of the whole system. 
The development of local self-government for 
Africans in the tribal areas, and the granting to 
Africans of a part in the central government, are not 
opposed but complementary conceptions. 

Then it must be remembered that the policy of local 
African autonomy leaves untouched the question of 
the political future of the millions of Africans who 
do not live and never will be able to live in the 
tribal areas. 


Constitutional Changes Essential 


It seems. to me that, from whatever angle one 
approaches this complicated problem, one comes back 
to the conclusion, just as much in the Union as in the 
Federation, that constitutional changes are essential 
by which both Europeans and Africans would be 
guaranteed against the passing of unfair discrimin- 
atory legislation based on race. Once it has been 
admitted, as it has been by thinking people of all 
parties, that Africans must be allowed and encour- 
aged to develop economically, culturally and politi- 
cally to the full extent of their capabilities, no other 
conclusion is possible. It seems to me that there is 
much more unity on this matter among South Africans 
than appears on the surface, and it may be that a 
satisfactory.way of co-operation between Europeans 
and Africans in those countries which are and must 
remain the permanent home of both races, will be 
found sooner than is often supposed, 

It is no good glossing over the fact that both the 
Union and the Federation face difficult and dangerous 
problems. Nevertheless, we retain full confidence in 
their future. Both have great economic potentials and 
both require a high rate of investment to create the 
material conditions in which their human problems 
can be solved. Our Corporation is favourably placed 
to help provide the risk capital and the technical 
and administrative skills that are needed. The Umon 
and the Federation have an inspiring task before them 
and the Anglo American Corporation, in its sphere, 
can play an essential part in tackling it. 
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ASSOCIATED BOOK PUBLISHERS LIMITED 





IMPROVED COMPETITIVE POSITION 


SIR NUTCOMBE HUME’S STATEMENT 


THE annuaj general meeting of Associated Book 

Publishers Limited will be held on June 16 in London. 
The following is the circulated Statement of the 

Chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, K.B.E., M.C.: 

The Profit of your Group of Publishing Houses 
before taxation in the year under review is £15,200 
lower, but after taxation is, however, only £2,657 less 
than in the previous year, this being due to the 
reduction in the standard rate of Income Tax and to 
the change in rate of Profits Tax. A provision of 
£7,820 made in former years for Pension Premiums is 
no longer required under our new Pension Scheme, 
and has been brought back, thus leaving £39,553 
available to be dealt with in the Parent Company. 
Your Directors recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary share capital, 
after which the carry forward is increased by £17,294 
to £63,851. 

We have this year adopted the practice of trans- 
ferring to the parent company all profits earned by 
the subsidiaries instead of leaving with those com- 
panies the balance of profit after payment of divi- 
dends. It is intended to continue this practice in 
future, thus concentrating reserves where their re- 
deployment can most conveniently be controlled by 
the parent company. 

The Methuen Publishing business is, as you know, 
now being carried on by a new subsidiary company 
formed last year. This company suffered a fall in 
turnover and an increase in expenses resulting in a 














Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is assured by 
skilled administration and ample reserves. 
Profits again permit the granting of a basic 
interest rate of 74% per annum. £500 is with- 
drawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. No 
fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with 
a minimum of £20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per annum added 
annually, We have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so widely appre- 
ciated. If you would like further details please 
write for Brochure SRD, Davies Investments 
Limited, Bankers, Danes Inn House, 265 The 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 











slightly lower net profit. It has a large academic and 
scientific list and the market for these is growing, 
while that for general books, especially books 
designed for entertainment, is growing more specula- 
tive and competitive. 

The sales of books published by Chapman and 
Hall, and their American Associates, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., and the Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
were well maintained. The satisfactory volume of 
exports, of scientific and technical books in particular, 
confirmed the observation of a distinguished German 
bookseller at the Frankfurt Book Fair, 1958, that “the 
real victor in the last war was the English language.” 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (PUBLISHERS) LTD. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers) Ltd., which 
became a unit in our Group in May 1957, has had a 
different history of development from our other pub- 
lishing houses. Up to 1927 its general publishing activ- 
ities were very small indeed, the firm’s business con- 
sisting almost entirely of the publishing, under the title 
of the King’s Printers, by Royal Patent first granted in 
1760, of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
In 1927, Mr. Douglas Jerrold was put in charge of 
general publishing and this side of the business began 
to grow rapidly. Very severe setbacks were, however, 
suffered in air raids during the second World War 
which greatly retarded the Company’s progress. At 
one period in 1941 the stocks of Bibles and Prayer 
Books were almost completely extinguished, together 
with much of the plant from which they were manu- 
factured; there were large losses of general books; 
and the administrative offices and records were 
destroyed. In the years since the War the Company’s 
first aim has therefore been the restoration of its 
stocks. Inevitably this had a depressive effect on 
current profits, and it was not found practicable to 
employ rates of depreciation comparable to those 
employed by Methuen and Chapman and Hall. Care- 
ful examination of Eyre & Spottiswoode’s stocks 
during the past year has led your Board to the con- 
clusion that they should be written down by £28,344 
and a corresponding deduction made from that 
Company’s Revenue Reserve. 

It is appropriate at this point to mention that Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, who has given distinguished service 
to Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers) Ltd. as Manag- 
ing Director since 1931, and Chairman since 1945, 
retired from these offices on Ist May. He has been 
succeeded as Chairman by Colonel O. E. Crosthwaite- 
Eyre, M.P:, while Mr. Jerrold’s editorial responsi- 
bilities have been taken over by Mr. Maurice Temple 
Smith. Mr. Jerrold remains a Director of the parent 
company. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Grave difficulties threaten the publishing trade 
from the dispute now occurring between the British 
Federation of Master Printers and the nine Printers’ 
Trade Unions. At the time of writing it has become 
clear that a ban on overtime and other forms of non- 
co-operation by the workers must be expected. The 
benefits from the enlargement of the Group did not 
materialise in 1958 as much as was expected and this 
dispute in the trade may adversely affect our current 
year’s trading. Your Board are, however, satisfied 
that the Group as enlarged by the inclusion of Eyre 
& Spottiswoode is better able to hold its own in an 
increasingly competitive industry. 

The hard work done in the year by the Managing 
Director and his colleagues and the Staffs throughout 
the Group deserves special mention and I feel sure 
Shareholders will wish me to thank them sincerely. 
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out ‘growth’: there are some which may be 
bought today but must be sold tomorrow. These 
are the shares of companies which produce com. 
modities fluctuating wildly in price or in demand- 
supply relationships, which carry large stocks of 
materials subject to this hazard, which are 
engaged in speculative trades or without a firm, 
broad base to their business. In regard to such 
equities the investor should adopt a cyclical invest- 
ment policy, that is to say, he should watch the 
cyclical movements in these trades and try to sell 
before the peak of their booms and buy during 
their recessions. But this requires skill and hard 
work : lazy, complacent investors (the average, no 
doubt) should not attempt it. In fact, the average 
should keep to the well-known industrial names 
where ‘growth’ is soundly proved. The trouble is 
that they will then drive the market prices of this 
elect company of equities to still higher levels and 
still lower yields. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE same pattern prevails in the security 

markets—very dull gilt-edged, very firm 
industrials and buoyant gold shares. The gilt- 
edged market has not been helped by recent large 
issues—the 54 per cent. LCC issued at 95} is still 
obtainable at the reasonable price of 1 discount— 
and the Treasury should pay some attention to 
Sir Roy Harrod’s published view, shared by many 
City professionals, that the yield on British gov- 
ernment stocks is at ‘an unhealthy high level’ 
(54 per cent.) and that this is due mainly to the 
fact that supplies of bank money are being kept at 
‘an abnormally low level.’ Industrial shares have 
been enlivened by bids and rumours of bids. The 
latest is Mr. Charles Clore’s offer (from SEARS 
HOLDINGS) to acquire WATNEY MANN, which the 
Chairman has described as ‘preposterous. No 
doubt brewers like to keep to themselves and have 
nothing to do with outsiders who are only inter- 
ested in developing their real property, but the 
shareholders will surely welcome an offer which 
has put such life into the market. The shares 
soared from 51s. 3d. to 60s.—the value of the offer 
—and then to over 70s. The ingenious part of the 
offer (45s.) is that it is for three-quarters only of 
the £1 units. If and when the offer is accepted 
the £1 units will be split into four shares of 5s. 
and one of them will be transferred back to the 
shareholder free of all expense. This, I imagine, 
will be a very popular feature. But the market is 
obviously expecting a higher offer, as the shares 
have now risen 12s. above Mr. Clore’s price. Per- 
haps the Chairman of WHITBREAD, the protector 
of all good brewers, will be prevailed upon to put 
in a higher bid. The City:is expecting a big fight for 
this brewery comparable with the struggle for 
British Aluminium. 


Gold Shares and some Dividends 

The substantial buying of gold shares emanates 
mainly from Johannesburg on American account. 
There is no doubt that the continuing loss of gold 
from Fort Knox is making many Americas 
suspicious of the dollar and anxious to buy gold 
or gold shares which still offer good scope for 
capital appreciation. Two ‘Anglo-Americat 
interim dividends will be declared next week and 
I think the market has discounted the one and 
not the other. OFSITS have risen over 25 Pe 
cent. this year to the present price of 102s., al 
which they return only 3.8 per cent. on last years 
distribution of 4s. Assuming an increase this yea! 
to 5s. the yield would still be under 5 per cemt 
The shares seem high enough. RAND SELECTION 
has risen also by about 25 per cent. to 53s. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


COMPANY’S ACHIEVEMENT IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


ADVERSE EFFECT OF PLATERS’ STRIKE 


SATISFACTORY PRESENT AND PROJECTED WORK PROGRAMME 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK’S NOTE OF WARNING 


THE seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited. was held on May 20th 
at the Registered Offices of the Company, Queen’s 
Island, Belfast. Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck. K.B.E., 
D.Sc., D.L., J.P., Chairman and Managing Director, 
presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 

THE CHAIRMAN said: As the Statement of 
Accounts and the Directors’ Report have been in 
your hands for some time, | presume I may take them 
as read. (Agreed.) 

You will have noted that for the period under 
review there has been an improvement in the profit 
on trading compared with the previous year. This 
result, which can be considered satisfactory, has 
been achieved despite the adverse effects of the 
platers’ strike in the early part of the year, and the 
additional charge of £100,000 which has _ been 
required for depreciation. 

As a result of the welcome reduction in the 
slandard rate of Income Tax and other tax con- 
cessions, the increased profits have not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the charge for 
laxation. Nevertheless you will observe that taxation 
still absorbs over 50 per cent. of our available 
profits. 

In the past I have often stressed the importance of 
providing adequate reserves to enable the Com- 
pany to keep abreast of developments and equip our 
shipyards and engineering works with the most 
modern plant and machinery. The replacement of 
assets is a continuing process and you will observe 
that during the year we have transferred £480,000 
from the Reserve for Fixed Asset Replacement to 
Capital Reserves. It is equally important that we 
should be in a position to mitigate the effects of world 
depression and, for this reason, you will agree that 
it is desirable when possible also to build up the 
General Reserve. 

The Directors therefore propose that of the surplus 
Wailable for distribution, £130,000 should be allo- 
tated to Fixed Asset Replacement and £150,000 to 
General Reserve. It is also proposed to repeat the 
dividend of 10 per cent. to the Ordinary Stockholders 
and to carry forward the balance of £11,931 in the 
«counts of the parent company. 


THE YEAR’S WORKING 

During the year a satisfactory level of activity was 
Maintained in the Company’s shipbuilding yards. 
Eleven merchant vessels, a frigate, two coastal mine- 
Weepers and a number of small craft were launched. 
Although the total output of 136,580 tons gross fell 
short of the corresponding figure of 1957, the reduc- 
lin was due not to any overall contraction in the 
Mount of work on which we were engaged, but 
Mimarily to the adverse effects of the protracted 
ts’ strike at Belfast to which I have already 
referred. This strike, which lasted for eleven weeks, 
‘Organized our building programmes, and the 
es of three merchant vessels, scheduled to enter 
Water before the end of 1958, could not take place 
itil the early months of 1959. Although it is not 
Possible to assess accurately the financial conse- 
Wences of this strike, its results will also certainly be 

ed in next year’s accounts. 


Thirteen merchant vessels for British, Norwegian 
and American owners, the Frigate Blackpool for 
H.M. Navy and the Coastal Minesweeper Port Eliza- 
beth for the South African Navy were delivered 
during the year. The ship of the year was without 
doubt R.M.S. Pendennis Castle (28,582 tons gross) 
for The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
Limited, which made her maiden voyage in January 
of this year. The new liner, which replaced the 
Arundel Castle on the weekly maij service from 
Southampton to South Africa is the largest of eight 
ships at present engaged on this route. Other mer- 
chant vessels completed included oil tankers, cargo 
and refrigerated cargo liners. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Ships at present under construction include three 
20.000 ton passenger and cargo liners, Amazon, 
Aragon and Arlanza, for Royal Mail Lines. Limited. 
Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret has 
honoured both owners and builders by graciously 
consenting to name and launch the first of the trio, 
Amazon, in July of this year. 

Work is proceeding steadily on the 45.000 ton 
Passenger Liner Canberra for the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

The remainder of a varied merchant shipbuilding 
programme includes important groups of cargo liners 
and large oil tankers for British and foreign owners. 

Naval work continues to represent an important 
part of the Company’s shipbuilding activity. Con- 
tracts in hand include the fitting out of the Light 
Fleet Carrier Hercules for the Indian Navy. and the 
construction of a guided missile destroyer and two 
frigates for H.M. Navy, the Frigate Trishul for the 
Indian Navy and the Walvisbaai, the last of three 
coastal minesweepers for the South African Navy. 

Although our present and projected programme 
will provide a satisfactory volume of work for our 
facilities for the next two years, | must sound a note 
of warning. The persistence of depressed conditions 
in the freight and tanker markets has now led to the 
almost complete cessation of enquiries for~ new 
tonnage, a position which naturally gives cause for 
concern. This situation is likely to continue until an 
improvement in trading conditions stimulates a 
revival in the demand for shipping space. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Marine Engineering Division continued to. 


make an important contribution to the Company's 
output. Our extensive and well-equipped establish- 
ments at Belfast and Glasgow were fully employed 
on the construction of a wide range of main pro- 
pelling and auxiliary machinery for vessels building 
in the Company’s shipyards and for hulls building 
by other shipbuilders. 

The reduced demand for the products of our 
Industrial Engine Division reflected world conditions, 
and output during the year was below our potential. 
Contracts completed included the supply of diesel 
engines and compressor units for industrial and 
public service. 

Activity in the Electrical Division was well main- 
tained throughout the year, Apart from the installa- 
tion of electrical systems on board merchant and 
naval vessels under construction, the Division was 
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engaged on the manufacture of alternators and other 
electrical equipment. 

Despite some contraction in the demand for struc- 
tural steelwork, the output of the Steel Structural 
Division continued at a high level, and the Division 
continues to’ play an important part in industrial 
and public building and civil engineering projects. 

During the year the Company’s three Repair 
Branches at London, Liverpool and Southampton 
handled a substantial volume of ship and engine 
repair work, and a number of important repair 
contracts were carried out at Belfast and Govan. The 
adverse conditions to which I have already referred 
have alse had a restrictive effect on the demand for 
ship repairs, and a reduced level of activity may be 
expected to continue so long as present conditions 
obtain in the freight market and substantial numbers 
of cargo liners and tankers are laid up. 

There are two further matters to which | must 
refer. You will recall that in the autumn of last year 
your Directors decided to follow the example of 
other leading British companies concerned with 
important Government contracts by taking steps to 
prevent voting control of your Company falling into 
alien hands. At an Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Company, held at Belfast on 25th November, 
1958, a Special Resolution was passed making certain 
alterations to the Articles of Association which will 
ensure that voting control will continue to be vested 
in British subjects. 


CAMP BIRD LIMITED 


You will, | am sure, expect me to comment on the 
spate of statements which recently appeared in the 
press in which the name of Camp Bird Limited has 
been mentioned. 

The facts are that on 19th March I received from 
Mr. John Dalgleish, Chairman and Managing 
Director of Camp Bird Limited, who is a complete 
stranger to me, a personal letter dated 18th March, 
marked ‘Private and Confidential.. The reply which 
I sent to Mr. Dalgleish on 25th March, 1959, was also 
marked ‘Private and Confidential.’ Since then how- 
ever, Mr. Dalgleish in a statement to the press has 
made reference to the contents of this correspon- 
dence, which I therefore regard as having automatic- 
ally ceased to be either private or confidential. 

In his letter to me Mr. Dalgleish stated that Camp 
Bird Limited had recently acquired some 100,000 
shares in this Company. He also referred to plans 
for further acquisition of shares coupled with an 
astonishing proposal for representation on our 
Board. He said that he looked forward to hearing 
my views and perhaps to an early meeting. In my 
reply I said that the proposal that Camp Bird should 
have representation on our Board was quite un- 
acceptable and, in these circumstances, there would 
be no point in arranging a meeting. No reference 
was made in Mr. Dalgleish’s letter to me to a cold 
forging process which figured so prominently in his 
subsequent statements to the press. In any case the 
process would be of no interest to us. I have had no 
further communication from Mr. Dalgleish. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year Mr. J. S. Baillie, our London 
Office Manager, who has been a member of the Board 
since 1948, was elected Deputy Chairman. Mr. Baillie 
joined the Company in 1913, and | am naturally 
pleased to have as my deputy a colleague who has 
worked so closely and so successfully with me for 
many years. 

Mr. J. H. Crossey, who has been an executive 
officer of the Company for many years, was 
appointed to the Board in October, 1958. 

In conclusion, | take the opportunity to thank 
everyone in the Company’s service for their loyal 
co-operation during the year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted; the pro- 
posed dividend was approved; the retiring Directors 
namely, Mr. J. H. Crossey. Mr. J. S. Baillie. Mr. 
H. R. Humphreys and Mr. J. H. McCuaig were 
re-elected. Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Company 
were reappointed Auditors and their remuneration 
was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the Chair 
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This is a holding company in the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
group and has interests in all their OFS mines and 
in OFSITS as well. It has been paying an interim 
of 20 per cent. and a final of 30 per cent. out of 
earnings of about 70 per cent. It would not be 
surprising to see an increase in the interim to 25 
per cent. and a final of 35 per cent., making 60 
per cent., which would allow a yield of nearly 
6 per cent. at 53s. 6d. 


Diamonds 

De BEERS has risen to over 148s. and is still the 
highest yielder—6} per cent.—in the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN group. The market view, with which I 
agree, is that this share is now entitled to sell on 


COMPANY 


HAREHOLDERS ‘in the Legal and General can 
S look forward to the end of 1959 when (to quote 
the chairrnan) there will be a full review of the 
Society’s affairs. Having recently changed from a 
quinquennial to a triennial valuation, this society 
since the war has made amazing progress. Assets 
in the last twelve months have increased by £36 
million and now total £358 million against the 
issued ordinary capital of only £1 million. It 
is‘known that the society has very large sums 
invested in property and Stock Exchange 
securities, which may be undervalued in the 
balance sheet. There must be a very real pos- 
sibility of a reward for shareholders next year 
in the shape of a bonus of some kind; but those 
wishing to participate in such possible good for- 
tune. will have to pay as much as £13} for the 
5s. ordinary shares, which on the last dividend of 
100 per cent. return less than 2 per cent. 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


LONDON, W.1 





1 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 





a lower yield basis. In the first place, Mr. Harry 


Oppenheimer, the chairman, forecasts ‘substan-- 


tially higher’ diamond sales this year; secondly, 
the market value of the non-diamond interests 
and net cash assets are worth 82s. per deferred 
share or £67 million, so that the diamond assets 
are only being valued at 66s. per share, or £53 
million. Yet last year the diamond profits were 
£184 million—offered at about three years’ pur- 
chase. The dividend has been kept at 200 per cent. 
last year for the eighth year running and was 
covered over twice by earnings in spite of last 
year’s difficult diamond trading. It is reasonable 
to expect an increase in the dividend in respect 
of 1959, and in the market view the shares are 
going higher. 


NOTES 


Although the British Bank of the Middle East 
operates mainly in the troubled area of the Persian 
Gulf, so rich in oil, the preliminary figures show a 
very Satisfactory increase for 1958. Net profit after 
all charges rose from £266,000 to £331,000 and the 
dividend has been increased from 10 per cent. to 
15 per cent. The bank has traded for seventy years 
and is continuing to expand by opening further 
branches and by its interest acquired last Decem- 
ber in the new Iranian Bank. For those who care 
to accept the ever-present risk of the ‘boiling over’ 
trouble in the oilfields of the Middle East, a good 
yield of 6.05 per cent. on the £1 ordinary shares 
(backed by assets of approximately £5 per share) 
at 48s. 6d. xd. can be had. 


A dividend of 70 per cent. has been forecast for 
the year ending December 31, 1959, by the 
Peachey Property Corporation, but it would not 
be surprising if as much as 100 per cent. was paid. 
The reason for this supposition is that two of the 
directors, Mr. C. W. Hutley and Mr. G. F. Farrow, 
who have a controlling interest in the company 
have executed deeds whereby they will each re- 
ceive not more than £6,000 (less tax) as dividend 
on their own shares, i.e., approximately £20,000 
gross. This saving will be regarded by the board 
as an accretion to reserves, but it could also mean 
a more generous dividend policy. The 2s. ordinary 
shares at 27s. 9d. yield 5.05 per cent. on the pro- 
posed 70 per cent. dividend, but would give as 
much as 7.2 per cent. if 100 per cent. was paid; 
such a yield would be very much out of line with 
other property shares today. 


Once again the progressive British Thermostat 
company has announced a substantial increase in 
profits. The net profit for the year ended January 
31, 195:', has increased by £53,727 to £441,160 
(against £407,845), after allowing for depreciation 
and a heavy tax charge of £429,949. The dividend 
has been increased by 5 per cent., as the final of 
224 per cent. makes a total of 35 per cent. against 
30 per cent.; the usual 5 per cent. bonus is also to 
be paid. The company, as engineers and manufac- 
turers of temperature and pressure gauges and 
equipment, has a fine record, but we would like to 
learn from the chairman what percentage of the 
profits is derived from the aircraft industry, as the 
5s. ordinary shares at 50s. are now on a 4 per cent. 
yield basis. The directors propose a one for one 
scrip issue. 

In these notes on April 17 we referred to the 
Charterhouse Group and its forthcoming public 
offer for sale of the £1 ordinary shares, we thought 
at around 30s. to 32s. 6d. The offer of four million 
ordinary shares was made last week at 28s. and 
was heavily oversubscribed. Those fortunate 
enough to be allotted shares at this price will find 
they have a valuable investment to yield 5.3 per 
cent. on the proposed dividend of 74 per cent. 
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BARTON & SONS 





A DECADE OF STEADY PROGRESS 





THE ordinary general meeting of Barton & Sons Ltd. 
was held on May 27 in London, Mr. H. Prichards 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

For the first time our profit on trading exceeded 
the million pounds, being in fact £1,052,456. This 
landmark in our history high-lights the company’s 
steady progress, a measure of which may be obtained 
by comparing figures with those of 10 years ago. In 
1948 our pre-tax profits were £258,818, they are now 
£862,415; Ordinary stockholders’ funds employed 
amounted to £647,745, they now amount to 
£3,041,777, an increase of £2,394,032, accounted for 
by £256,250 ordinary stock issued for cash, £1,117,916 
ordinary stock issued as a bonus and an increase of 
£1,019,866 in reserves. 

An ordinary stockholder who owned 400 5/- units 
in 1948 when the mean market value was 6/2d. per 
unit had an investment worth £123.6.8d. and if he 
then subscribed for the cash issue to which he was 
entitled in 1953 he would have subscribed a further 
£115.12.6d. The holding would now be £437.10.0d. at 
nominal value and at mid-April 1959 market value 
(10/6d. per unit) would be £918.15.0d. 

With the impetus to industry which should result 
from the accumulated benefits of the Budget provi- 
sions, and the easing of credit and hire purchase 
restrictions, I am hopeful that the results for 1959 
may again give cause for satisfaction. 

The report was adopted and the final dividend of 
6% making 10% for the year was approved. The 
Directors have also declared a special interim dividend 
of 24% less tax in respect of the year 1959. 


INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, Sand and 
Gravel Pit and Quarry Owners) 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


THE twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Inns 
& Company Ltd., was held on May 22 in London, 
Mr. Walter Wallace (Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 7 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

The year under review has been an eventful one 
for your Company, Firstly because its own trading 
activities and profits showed a distinct improvement 
on those of the previous year, and secondly, because 
the offer we made in October of last year to purchase 
the Ordinary Share Capital of W. & R. Wallace 
Industries Limited met with unqualified success, re- 
sulting in a 100 per cent. acceptance by the Share- 
holders of that Company. This purchase became 
effective on the 5th November, 1958. 

The trading profit of the parent Company ros¢ 
from £508,815 in 1957 to £626,016 in 1958. 

The trading profit of Wallace Industries for the 
six months to 3ist December, 1958, was £117,289, 
which compares net unfavourably with the rate of 
profits made during the previous full year, bearing 
in mind the particular period of the year to which 
they refer. 

The net profits before tax amounted to £575,262 
as against £399,071 shown in our previous Accounts. 

With regard to the now closer association between 
Wallace Industries and your Company, all | cao 
say is that it is working according to plan. 

Without wishing to be too bold in case unforesee® 
changes take place during the remainder of our new 
financial year, I think I can look forward with con- 
fidence to this time next year when I will be pre 
senting to you Accounts covering a full year’s trad- 
ing for all the Companies of your Group. : 

The report was adopted and the total] distribution 
of 274%, less tax, was approved. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Russian Programme Organiser 
British subject), Successful candidate would be 
required to organise and edit programmes in the 
Russian language and to supervise and work 
with a varied staff. Essential qualifications : 
knowledge of Soviet and internationa) affairs; 
judgment and experience recessarv for selecting 
and editing a wide range of political commen- 
taries and other programmes interpreting Britain 
and the West to a Soviet Russian audience 
Working knowledge of Russian language desir- 
able. Salary in scale ranging from £1,380 to 
£1,930, entry point to be determined by qualifica- 
tions of selected candidate. Salary outside this 
scale considered if qualifications outstanding 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.1134 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer. 
Broadcasting House. London, W.1, within five 
days 


BBE requires General Programme Producer in 
Norwich. Successful candidate will assist East 


~ 


Anglian Representative in programme production’ | 


in a wide range of topical programmes. He will 
be expected to contribute ideas, brief inter- 
viewers, organise facilities, rehearse speakers and 
edit and introduce programmes on the air. Duties 
call for a 200d microphone voice. wide interests, 
and capacity to judge topicality requirements 
Experience in interviewing, knowledge of East 
Anglia and keen interest in its people and affairs 
would al! be advantages. Salary £1,105 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
envelope and quoting reference 
G.1113 ‘Spt.”) should reach Appointments Officer. 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND. 
JOHANNESBURG. DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSICS. VACANCY : SENIOR LECTURER 
Applications are invited for appointment to a 
post of Senior Lecturer on the staff of the 
Department of Classics. Duties are to be assumed 
m ist January, 1960. or as soon as possible 
thereafter. The salary will be according to the 
scale £1.590 x £60—£2.010. A commencing Salary 
above the minimum notch may be paid on the 
grounds of special qualifications or experience 
In addition. it is anticipated that an annual 
Vacation savings bonus of £60 will be paid in 
October cach year. Membership of the University 


Institutions Provident Fund is compulsory, and 
membership of the University’s Staff Medical 
Aid Fund is compulsory in the case of an 
officer who is found eligible in terms of the 


tulés. Intending applicants are advised to obtain 
& copy of the Information Sheet relating to this 
vacancy from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square. London. W.C.1. Applications close in 
South Africa and London on 3ist July, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, FACULTY 
OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Applications are invited for the post of tem- 
porary ASSISTANT LECTURER or LEC- 
TURER ECONOMIC HISTORY from 1 
October, 1959. to 30 September, 1960. Salary 
scales: Assistant Lecturer £700-£850, Lecturer 
£900-£1.350. Applications (two copies), with the 
Rhames of three referees, should be sent, not later 
than 9 June, 1959, to the Registrar, The Univer- 
Sty, Birmingham, 15, from whom further par- 
iewlars can be obtained. 


7; i9e2 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT to Director, British 
Film Institute. Good shorthand and typing essen- 
tial. Salary according to experience and qualifi- 
cations within range £500-£680. Hours, 10-6. 
Interest in films desirable. Languages helpful, 
but not essentiake-Apply in writing to the 
Director at 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all 
grades Office Work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BETTER TOWNS FOR BETTER LIVING. 
EXHIBITION by S.P.U.R., at R.1B.A., 66 
Portiand Place, W.1, Till 6th June. Mon.-Fri., 
10-7; Sat., 10-5. Admission Free. 
DOUBT CAN ARISE in any Case. Should 
Capital Punishment be Ended? Speakers : Rev. 
A. D. Belden, Albert Evans, M.P., Rev. William 
Henner, Nige! Nicholson, M.P., A. R. Tyrrell. 
Chairman: M. B. Purdie. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, Friday, 12th June, 7.30 p.m. 
Organised Nationa! Council for Civil Liberties, 
293 New Kings Road, S.W.6. 
FIRST NATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND CAREERS EXHIBITION 
NATIONAL HALL, OLYMPIA. 
Numerous demonstration classes, theatre and 
cinema performances daily. Celebrity lectures, 
closed circuit television. Open May 26-June 5. 
10 a.m.-10 p.m. Closed Sunday. Ends 6 p.m. 
June 5. Admission 2s. 6d. 
JOSEPH LEVIN. Exhibition of Surconscien- 
cillism. Oils and Drawings. GRABOWSKI 
GALLERY, 84 Sloane Ave., S.W.3 (nr, South 
Kensington Station). 29th May-20th June; 10-4, 
incl. Sats. . 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY : ODILON REDON 
Paintings, Pastels and Drawings. Entrance 
2s. 6d., in aid of Corneal Graft and Eye Bank 
Research. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until June 
20.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. ENGLISH & FRENCH LAND- 
SCAPES OF THE 19th & 20th CENTURY. 
Weekdays 10-5.30, Saturdays 10-1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jack Smith 
Retrospective. Weekdays, 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adijoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


CONFERENCE 


HUMAN DESTINY and the Will of God. Day 
Conference, 13th June, at Liddon House, South 
Audiey St., W.1. Speakers: Canon T. R 
Milford, Rev. D. Paton. Details : Conference 
Secretary, William Temple Association. 


THEATRE 


QUESTORS THEATRE, Mattock Lane, Ealing. 
has presented ten premiers since 1955. We en- 
courage new plays and experimenta! methods of 
production. New members welcome (active or 
passive). Next prod.: English premiére of “The 
Scythe and the Sunset’ (Denis Johnston). Mem- 
bership details : EAL S184. 








TOWER. 7.30. May 28, 29, 30: ‘The Wedding" 
and ‘Miss Julie.” Jume 5, 6 (mems. 7), 11, 12, 13 : 
‘The Matchmaker."—CAN 5111 (6-8.30), CAN 
3475 (before 6), Canonbury N.1. - 








PERSONAL 


ANOTHER £100,000 WASTED. Read the pro- 
fessional symposium on the design of the Win- 
chester College New Hall in “Three Short Legs’ 
—the since banned Coliege magazine. 2s. wo 
T.S.L., The College, Winchester, for 50 pp., 
iMustrated copy. 

CANCER RELIEF brings thousands of sufferers 
out from distress and fear into betterment and 
hope—arnd does it NOW. Please support this 
great mission.—National Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. President : Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma, C.I., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 4245 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally fer collections and gold. 1958 cat. of English 
Coins, 9s. 3d. Specimen bulletin, 6d.—B. A. 
Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., London, 
W.1. Tel.: LANgham 3677. 


CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 





DIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess Anchovy 
Paste Is Priceless on buttered toast. 

EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine, Catalogue, — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


EXTENSIVE LIST of guaranteed perfect LP. 
records from 10s. upwards; some imports.— 
Michael Thomas, 48 Harrowby Street, W.1. 





FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover. — Premicr Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. 

FREE MEALS from boredom by taking some of 
that lovely RAYNER’S 
CHUTNEY—trom all good grocers. 
HOMOSEXUALITY calls for understanding, not 
persecution. If you think that the law should be 
changed, write to The Hamosexual Law Reform 
Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
INFORMATION SOUGHT re  Mattachine 
Society (U.S.A,),—Clements, 89 Aldersbrook 
Road, London, E.12. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 











4% | 
2/0 | 
BASIC 
RATE 





| DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74°, on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $°4 on each £500 unit 
Details from Investment Dept. SR. 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC? 


Tel.: AMBassator 404 
¥ 


WITH 
BONUS 








INDIAN MANGO ~ 


4. 
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MAN, 39, ex-Primary Schoo} Teacher, sincere 
Christian, seeks work in connection with Child 
Welfare.—Box 4813. 

QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
a = —— to the Friends Home Ser- 
vi ommittee, Friends House, 

pe Nw se, Euston Road, 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put an end 
to winter blues, 42s. post free from The Honey 
Farm, 7 Cadwear , Aberayron, Cards, 


Brochures on request. 
STAMP COLLECTIONS, mixed accumulations, 
old envelopes, etc., purchased for immediate 
cash, except current English. We also buy 
atlases and books containing maps dated before 
1850. Established 23 years.—RIGBY STAMPS 
46 Queen's Park West Drive, Bournemouth. é 


THE OXFORD & Cambridge Musical Club 
need premises central London for housing 
library, and if possible occasional chamber con- 
certs. Might share with another club.—Write 
Hon. Sec., 33 Blandford Road, W.4 

















EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 





exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 


Dolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ.. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. 
B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Ss (mention 
> — E. : Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
-B., Director of Studies, Dept. . W 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) vo er — 
_ PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS.- 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford. Cambridge, Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements and Final Exams. for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc. (Econ.), LL.B., B.D., Bar (1 and ID, and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
____76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and oldér-students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
img Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14,. PARK 8392. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Moltoa Street, W.1. MAY 5306 @G lines). 




















LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn their 
holiday experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from : 
Prospectus Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

HOMOSEXUALITY, Judge Not. Aymer 
Robert's serious autobiography, 16/-, ‘Fascivat- 
ing and very sensible."—Spectator. An Observer 
Book of the Year.—Bookshops or Linden Press, 
20 Tooks Court, E.C.4. Post, Is. 


Continued Overieaf 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,046 


ACROSS 26 Ointment with bandage supplied 15 Showing an underskirt in the 
1 Graduate surrounded ‘by hoods (8) dance (9) 
(10) a 29 Where, for the most part, to get 18 Solos need re-arrangement and 
6 Fictional Sergeant who might have cash ? (2, 3, 4) tidying up (5, 4) 
needed a hand, too, on occasion 30 He has all the luck! (5) 19 They're absolute smashers! (7) 


31 You can lose a pound in comfort 23 Came in about the pictures (6) 


(4) 
10 One dog ticket, please! (5) (4) 


1 Weakness that Robert 
might have displayed ? (9) 

12 A capital fellow! (8) 

13;*And all that beauty, all that —— 
fer gave’ (Gray) (6) 

ISA capacious kiss (4) 

16 Whence the horse smelleth the 
battle? (4) 

7 : Sesery goodbye to the old 
awyer? Not quite (5). 

20 Slide into comfortable seats by 
the sound of it (5) 
Fear, said Dryden, was the last of 
them (4) 

4 Sry meagre marriage portions (4) 

Music specially composed for the 1 
Muses? (6) 


4-0 2 SU YS NE 


& book token for one guinea will be awarded to the 





He’s in the Scottish dances, rather 
eccentrically dressed (9) ash. 4 Well 
The end in France has to be (7) 
Saint 
spotted fish (10) 

A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 


on June 9. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,046, 99 Gower St., London WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth C. eutury Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


25 Merriman gets up for music (5) 
Burns 32 Lawrence's gate-crasher (10) 27 It must belong to them (5) , 
28 The exclusive deserts of the brave? 


DOWN (4) 


Robin’s song? (5) : 
Having a decided taste for liquor 





Solution on June 12 








served thus? (6, 3) 

Just the author for the lending 
library (6) 

Grey hair deterrent? (6-4) 

It’s cheap in the City (4) _ 
‘Boiled leg of mutton with the 2; Dog-violet. 
Columbus. 26 Grants, 27 
DOWN.—1 Bigamy. 2 Unrest. 3 Ground- 
and truly. 6 Omaha. 7 
Couriers. 8 Palinode. 11 Hot and Strong. 
15 Open house. 16 Own doing. 17 Virginia. 
19 Gambit. 20 Physic. 22 Inset. 


ACROSS.—1 


trimmings’ (Dickens) (5) 


gets quite a turn after 


of the first two correct solutions 


SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,044 
Blue-gown. 5S Mob-cap. 9 
Gargoyle. 10 Casual. 12 Mason. 13 Adora- 
tion. 14 Hard-favoured. 18 Weigh-bridges. 
23 Heath. 24 Tonise. 25 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss EF. D. Jackson, Homely Lodge, The 
Wyche, Malvern, and Mr, F, M. W 
94 Ducks Hill, Northwood, Middlesex. 


Agrestic. 
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LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT 


DIN NER—three courses, 13/6, no hidden 
ch aw Anjou Rose, 2/- per glass— 
per doz. to take away). what more 
can you ask for? 
2a DUKE STREET (MANCHESTER $Q.), W.! 
WEL. 8808 


Ze 
 - 








“(Charles 
Speakine’— 


‘CONDUCTING and Orchestra’ 
Lambert), and a ‘Guide to Public 
two of the highlights of the June ‘DEUCE,’ 
now on sale from i St. Anne's Ctgs., St. Anne's 
Yerr., Cheltenham, Gilos., at Is. (Ss. 6d. for 
6 months). 


PICTURES FROM AN EXHIBITION. Poems 
‘ by David Holliday, pictures by Patrick Snelling. 
Published by ‘DEUCE,’ is. 3d. p.f., from the 
address above. 

SHORT STORIES for Juvenile Annuais required. 
For girls aged 9-13 years. MSS. up to 2,500 
words. For boys aged 9-13. MSS. up two 3,000 
words. Associated Newspapers Ltd., 163 Queen 
Victoria St.,. London, E.C.4. 


SMOKING—THE CANCER CONTROVERSY. 
Sir Ronald Fisher, Sc.D., F.R.S., Britain's senior 
statistician rejects the statistical evidence relating 
lung cancer to smoking in this fascinating pam- 
phiet. Price 2s. 6d. from all booksellers or direct 
Qs. 9d. post free) from the publishers, Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edin- 
burgh 1 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 Suitable ‘stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept, C.23. FREE. ‘The Professional! Touch,’ 
——. Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
cz 














THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out_of date and may ikead to disappointment. 
Invest in the new edition. 7/6, from all book- 
sellers. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.1. students have earned 
while learning, Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation), -- The Regent Institute 
@ept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How : No 
Sales—No Fees wition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to ‘The Writer’ 
tells you regulariy what editors buy, Send for 
FREE .1) *Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,’ Schoc: of Successful 
Lid., 124 Bond Street, London, W.1. 








Writing 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Prooi-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp, secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recoiding machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all ianguages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSL|- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a,m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. — 
Josephine Hail & Partner Ltd., 32 Rupert St., 
W.1. . (GER 1067-9 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1 000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
jane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
MSS. TYPED. Ex- acates ‘secretary. Quick, 
accurate, cheap.—Box 4810. 














A New Play-in-Music 


‘THE BORDER LINE’ 


WILFRID MELLERS 
Music 

DAVID HOLBROOK 

Comedy and Lyrics 
Edna Graham, Thomas Gambold, 

Norman Tattershall 
Catherine Lawson 

Children's Opera Group 

Vera Kantrovitch Orchestral 
Ensemble 


Arts Council Support 
“Could be very exciting’—Sam Wanamaker 


SCALA THEATRE 


Charlotte Street, W.1 
MUS 5731 
Seats from 1 guinea to 5s. 
4, 5, 6, JUNE 
Thurs, 7.30, Fri, 7.30, Sat. 2.30, 7.30 























2s. per 1,000. 
Road, 


INTELLIGENT TYPING. MSS 
carbon 6d.—Mrs. Jones, 10 Effingham 
Long Ditton Surrey. Also duplicating 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min charge 4s. — E. R 
Jennings 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New style i ating 
by Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St.. W. HUN 
9893, and standard typewriting service 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey 


BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, MOUNTAIN 
ASPARAGUS SPEARS. Large and the Most 
delicious of ail tinned asparagus. Square tins, 
31 z., 3 for 30s. Post Paid. — SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C.3. Complete Summer List (No. 36) on 
request. 

CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 


SHOPPING 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system and is the enemy of fitness. activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tabiets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice—Garliso! Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


MEARTH RUGS. Hand-made type in 6-ply 
quality rug woot. Sizes to customers’ specifica- 
tions, Prices from 58s. for 27 x 54. Free samples. 
—Kerr & Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, 
Scotland. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., | 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 


post Is. 6d 





THE SPECTATOR. 


GENUINE INDIAN CURRIES 

These Curries, prepared from only the finest 
ingredients, have proved extremely popular with 
thousands of our customers, as the number otf 
repeat orders we receive testifies. Each carton 
contains : an 8-oz, tin Curried Ghicken, 8-0z 
tin Curried Prawns, 8-oz. tin Curried Beef, 
8-0z. tin Curried Mutton, 8-0z. tin Curried Fish, 
8oz. tin Curried Eggs, 8-oz. tin Curried Beei 
and Beans, and 3 x 12-0z. tins Special Pellao 
Curry Rice. Sent for only £2 c.w.o. (2 cartons 
£3 17s. 6d Post and packing paid 


Grays 
Dept. SP. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
More and more people are enjoying 
the fragrant delicacy of our 
CEYLON ORANGE PEKOE TEA 
Direct imports available to all wishing to 
taste again its distinctive flavour 


7ib. sent for 40/- cash with order 
(Only 5/84d. per lb. for this lovely tea) 
State whether small or medium leaf require: 


W.S.A. (Ceylon) 
(Dept. D23/4) 14 New Brown St., 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER, Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of tyre and styie.—-S 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hai field, Manchester. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 


*WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s.. 
11 for 20s HARRODS HORT. Dept 


Manchester 4 





ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED 


RETIRED S.R.N,. wants two rooms (part furn.), 
bath /kitchen. N.W. London or near.—Box 4788 











to them. 


orders should be addressed to: 


HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask: 
if books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to be 
sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders must 
be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total pub- 
lished price plus 1s. 6d. per volume for postage. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd..’ and 


BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD.. 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC1, 


ENGLAND 











WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 
opens Ist June, 1959 


Every gift you send to us will help to solve 
one refugee problem. 

We send our help DIRECT. 

We send our help AT ONCE. 

We send our help INDIVIDUALLY. 


AID TO EUROPEAN REFUGEES 


(Member U.K. World Refugee Year Committee) “ 
15 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON, 


S.W.3 








MAY 


gives enormous Satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the a!phabet. Fast, 
phonetic easy to read. Please write for 
the free trial lesson to The School of 
Speedhand (S.17), Hills Road, Cambridge 





ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infinite 
care.——Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545, 
PLEASANT SIT. Near Hampstead Heath, 
Tube, Buses. Bed-sitting-room with breakfast, 
£3 3s. Student/Business man.—Box 4808. 





HOTELS 


APPLEBY,. W ESTMORLAND. | Garbridge Hotel, 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pennines, 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel with books, 
music, games, television. A.A. R.A.C. Tel.: 71, 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court. W. Cliff, 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea-front. Gdas., 
putting green, garages. Superlative food. Vacs., 
carly July, early Aug., 94-12 gns. 

LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, 5s. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 

NR. EDINBURGH. Gullane. GREYWALLS. A 
charming Lutyens_house within easy reach of city, 
facing Muirfield Links. Lovely garden. Tennis 
courts. Interesting catering. Licensed. Tels 
Gullane 2144. Ashley Courtenay recommended, 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


APPLY to Bowerman’s, of 28 Ely Place, Loa- 
don, E.C.1 (Tel.: HOL 1887), for informative 
booklet 01 cruises and passages by cargo vessels, 
DEVON. Tei.: Lusticigh 376. Nr. Newton 
Abbot. St. Andrew's Country Guest House; also 
furnished cottage in grounds. Available June, 
July and from Sept. 14th. 


EDINBURGH. Club facilities, facing Castle. 
international House, 


127 Princes Street. 


‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. . Why not let us make 
individual arrangements “for you to enjoy the 
interesting. friendly atmosphere of a private 
family or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres? Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus, Brochure : E.F.A., 1 New Burlingtoa 
St., Regent Street, W.1. (Regent 8866). 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms in beautiful sum 
roundings; excellent for walking, climbing @ 
touring Highlands. Self-contained suites, privat 
Sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedrooms; own Ccfd- 
quet and putting: excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276, 
PERRANPORTH, CORNWALL. All dates. 
Six-ber:h Fairholme caravan. Close 
beach. Shopping and entertainment facilities — 
Langhorne, Downgate, Upion Cross, Liskeard. _ 
WYE VALLEY Greyfriar’s Guest House, 
mouth. A.A. Central. Delightful well-appointed 
house. Highly recommended. Dogs welcome, 
8 gns. weekly 
£30. Fortnight Basque Coast, Spain, inci, full 
board. good hotel.—Richardson, 46 Argyll Ray 
i8 








SPECTATOR 
INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of con- 

tents and contributors to Volume 

201 of the (July- 
December, 1958) is available. 


‘Spectator’ 


Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per 
copy, should be sent to : 
THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 

99 GOWER ST., LONDON, WCE 
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Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THe SPECTATOR LtD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
EUSigg 3231 3231.” Prin lated in Oront Britain by Gaus & Poiven Lrp., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


London, W.C.1. Telephose: — 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 


: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland 2}d.; Abroad 34d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday Mav 2% 1959 
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